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During November our perspective shifts as we look ahead toward the Advent 
season and Christmas. Now is the time to plan a witness to the community 
that Christmas belongs to Christ. And it’s worth a look at November’s own 
holiday to make sure that Thanksgiving is really a time for giving thanks 
to God. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program. This plan, sponsored 
by the American Bible Society, makes a fellowship of Bible-reading among 
all who take part. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for use on this Sunday illustrates all 
World Service work by telling what is done in the areas of temperance 


and general welfare. 


Christmas for Christ. Complementary programs to urge a more Christlike 
observance of Christmas are sponsored by the Board of Evangelism and 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. (See pages 5 and 6.) 


Commitment Day. This is the time for Methodists to commit themselves 
to personal abstinence and for action against alcohol problems. 


Universal Bible Sunday. Annual marking of Bible Sunday in Advent re- 
minds us that God gave both his Son and his Word. This day lifts up the 
significance of Scripture. (See pages 13-14.) 


World Service Sunday. Representing all World Service causes in this day’s 
educational leaflet are world peace and Bible distribution. (See page 42.) 


Christmas Day. 


Student Recognition Day. Students home for the holidays deserve welcome 
and encouragement by their home church. (See pages 7-8.) 


Watch Night. The last night cf the old year brings solemn moments. 
Wesley got Methodists started observing it with prayer. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. These months lend themselves to extra 
effort to get members to attend regularly. 


Covenant Sunday; Family Prayer Sunday. Traditional for the first Sunday 


of the year is the use of John Wesley’s Covenant Service. The Family Life 
Committee urges that it also be made a Family Prayer Sunday. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Hundreds of high-school graduates 
in Alaska, unable to secure admission 
to the state university, are under the 
necessity of turning to the downstates 
for their college training. Alaska Meth- 
odist University opens up an entirely 
new opportunity. 


If all the films handled by the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission in 1960 were to be 
stacked in one pile, it would be more 
than 20 stories high. 


Relief work can be done more inex- 
pensively through your church than 
through any other agency. 


No man is really consecrated until 
his money is dedicated. 


The person who is not reading is 
not growing. 


A church that is run by one man 
is apt to run downgrade. 


The Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies says, “As far as 
safety is concerned, the real highway 
delinquent appears to be the so-called 
social drinker.” 


We expect the preacher to prepare 
for Sunday morning; why not expect 
the hearers to prepare also? 


The only building of any denomina- 
tion in the world which is set aside 
for the exclusive purpose of promoting 
evangelism and the devotional life is 
the national headquarters building of 
the Methodist Board of Evangelism in 
Nashville, Tenn., at 1908 Grand 
Ave. 


Stewardship is not a matter of giv- 
ing, but a wav of thinking about our 
possessions. 


In 1956, the iatest year for which 
official statistics are available, the peo- 
ple of the United States spent $10% 
billion for alcoholic beverages. At the 
same time they spent for books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, $2,416,000,000. 
How can God bless America? 


An undignified system of raising 
money is never sanctified because it 


is used by a good cause. 





Story of the Month: 





Thank God 
for Grasshoppers 


by Margaret J. Anderson 


The person who said, “Anyone can 
thank God for sunshine,” prompts con- 
sideration of gratitude “in depth”—grati- 
tude that sings, “Thanks for roses by the 
wayside, thanks for thorns their stems 
contain.” 

It is the gratitude Job embraced when 
he said, “But he knoweth the way I 
take: when he hath tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” 

It is the gratitude early American 
settlers understood. In most severe test- 
ing, Christian representatives sought to 
subject their wills to God’s, trusting His 
guidance in plenty or want. 

I don’t know what day of the month 
or year it was, but rain had finally come 


to the drouth-parched farms of Dakota. 

Then, ominously, immediately after 
one prairie family had finished breakfast 
devotions, at which time God was praised 
for answer to prayer, the sky blackened. 

“Grasshoppers!” they cried in dismay. 

Devastation was immediate and com- 
plete. 

Hours later the mother in the home 
still stood on the lean-to porch looking 
out over the barren fields. 

“You can’t stay here any longer,” her 
family. told her. “You must come in.” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she answered quietly, “I shall 
not move until I can thank Him for the 
grasshoppers, too.” 





Brazil Supports Missions 


Home missions work of Brazilian 
Methodists is taking The Methodist 
Church into two areas where it has not 
existed previously. 

In Recife, the principal city of pov- 
erty-stricken, restive northeastern Brazil, 
a missionary pastor has organized the 
first Methodist congregation in the en- 
tire area. 

In Brasilia, the ultra-modern capital 
city, evangelistic and educational work 
is being carried on by a pastor and a 
deaconess. They are pushing forward 
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the work begun four years ago when 
Bishop Isaias Sucasas Cone of the three 
Methodist bishops in Brazil) built with 
his own hands a tiny chapel to serve the 
workmen who were constructing the new 
capital and the families of these work- 
men. 

That chapel now serves both as school 
and worship center, but plans are being 
pushed forward for the construction of 
the first Methodist church building in 
Brasilia. 

The Methodist Church of Brazil is 
an autonomous church afhliated with 


The Methodist Church in the United 


States. The Brazilian Methodists main- 
tain their own home missions program 
and have designated regular offerings for 
this purpose. 

Brazilian Methodists are also planning 
to expand their work among the growing 
numbers of Japanese immigrants and to 
send missionaries to Bolivia. 


Issue Call for Chaplains 


An urgent call for 32 active duty chap- 
lains has been issued to The Methodist 
Church as a result of the current build- 
up of the armed services. 

The request for 20 chaplains for the 
Army and 12 for the Navy would bring 
the number of Methodist ministers in 
uniform up to quotas established for the 
expanded Army and Navy. 

Currently the church has 172 chap- 
plains on duty with the Army and 124 
with the Navy. 

Other denominations have received 
similar requests. 

The Methodist Commission on Chap- 
lains, which processes applications and 
endorses ministers prior to their accept- 
ance as service chaplains, has begun con- 
tacting Methodists in the reserve pro- 
gram. The commission welcomes in- 
quiries at its office at 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

Both services are asking only for men 
in the lower officer grades: first lieuten- 
ants and captains in the Army and lieu- 
tenants of both grades in the Navy. 

However, of Methodist chaplains in 
the reserve program, only 99 are in this 
category out of 240 Army and National 
Guard members, and only 50 out of 112 
in the Navy. 

The Army also said its primary need is 
for men under 33 years of age. 

The Commission on Chaplains, which 
maintains The Methodist Church’s con- 
tact with its members and ministers in 
service, is supported solely by the Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service offerings, 
principally on World-wide Communion 
Sunday in October. 


CWS Totals Relief Sent 


In its 15-year history Church World 
Service has sent more than two billion 
pounds of critically needed foods, medi- 
cines, clothing, and other life-saving 
supplies overseas. 

CWS is the co-operative overseas re- 
lief agency of major Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches in the U.S. 

In its world-wide ministry CWS has 
shipped a total of 2,005,219,850 pounds 
of materials to 50 countries for relief 
and rehabilitation. Value of these goods 
is $224,006,981. These figures cover 
the period from May 1, 1946, when 
CWS was founded, through June, 1961. 
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At the opening assem- 
bly of World Method- 
ist Conference, Oslo, 
Norway, Aug. 17, 
flags of 50 nations 
deck the background. 


by Elliott L. Fisher 


In Christ there is no East or West— 
in him no South or North. 

These familiar words took on real 
significance as the delegates to the 
World Methodist Conference gathered 
in Oslo, Norway, on Aug. 16. Dele- 
gates represented 42 countries and a 
total Methodist constituency of some 
42 million. It did not take one long to 
discover that in reality the Methodists 
are one people. 

Delegates and visitors to the confer- 
ence came from Africa, Asia, South 
America, North America, Europe, and 
from every section of the world, in- 
cluding some of the countries behind 
the iron curtain. It was truly a rep- 
resentative group of the world’s nations. 

John Wesley could have looked 
upon this gathering and declared with 
delight “The world is my parish.” Each 
of these groups participated in the pro- 
gram and brought their contribution. 

The opening session of the confer- 
ence was most impressive. The king of 
Norway, Olav V, was in attendance. 

The presentation of the flags of all 
the nations represented in the council, 
the excellent music provided by the 
combined choirs of the churches of 
Olso, and the thoughtful message of 
the Rev. Harold Roberts, president of 
the World Methodist Council, all com- 
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bined to make the evening significant. 


To Serve This Age 

Dr. Roberts’ opening sentences set 
the tone of the meeting: “We have 
come together not to convert people to 
Methodism, but to ask how those who 
are members of The Methodist Church 
and nurtured in the Methodist tradi- 
tion can in union with other Chris- 
tians, serve the present age. 

“The confessional world movements 
and the World Council of Churches 
must march together and serve each 
other so that when particular confes- 
sions are no more, the gifts received 
through their fidelity will be used for 
the enrichment of the whole Body of 
Christ.” 

Significant revisions of -the constitu- 
tion were made at a meeting of the 
World Methodist Council on Aug. 17, 
to bring about a closer relationship of 
the Methodist bodies of the world. 

In the discussion that preceded the 
final adoption of the constitution, 
members were given assurance that 
there was no desire to build an inter- 
national Methodist citadel’ in a world 
of ecumenicity. The action of the coun- 
cil should result in a strengthening of 
world Methodism and to “make the 
total Methodist contribution to the 


World Methodist Conference 


demonstrates how Methodists 
of 42 lands work together. 


world church of Christ more worthy 
and consistent and progressive.” 

Each speaker gave emphasis to some 
phase of the theme, “New Life in the 
Spirit.” 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore reminded 
us that “We ponder our problems 
while they (the early Christians) ac- 
cepted the power offered in the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. . .. When we sub- 
stitute the clatter of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery for the opening of our minds 
to the Spirit’s teaching and the yielding 
of our wills to the Divine Will, we 
falter and fail. 

“The Church is hindered and the 
Kingdom delayed, not so much by in- 
difference and opposition of the non- 
Christian influences in the world, but 
by the tepid, unruffled religiousness of 
us who profess to follow Him. Christ 
needs not our polite deference, but the 
strength of our lives.” 


Ask That Spirit Lead 


Throughout the conference the 
need for the Spirit’s leading in every 
area of life was pointed up. 

“Preachers withoyt the experience 
of the Holy Spirit,” declared Bishop 


Dr. Fisher is general secretary of the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation and 
publisher of Tae Mertuopist Story. 





Gerald Kennedy, “are smoking fires 
with hardly any flame or light. 

“It is time that we tried to recapture 
the mood of a man and a people who 
would declare their intention of aim- 
ing at nothing less than being perfect 
in love. 

“If in this compromising, vacillating, 
mediocrity-ridden world the Method- 
ists should proclaim again that they 
were committed to being made perfect 
in love in the midst of all the bad news 
which reaches us daily, this would be 
the Good News indeed.” 

Again and again the delegates of the 
conference were reminded that we 
stand in need of “New Life in the 
Spirit” as it applies to this whole mat- 
ter of race relations—of the brother- 
hood of man. 

In his address to the conference 
Bishop Paul E. Martin reminded us 
that “The Christian must abhor vio- 
lence, condemn hatred, respect the 
law, and acknowledge the dignity of 
all people. In a time of tension we 
must demonstrate an attitude of broth- 
erly understanding and a considera- 
tion based on recognition that all men 
are brothers. 

“This problem which has been raised 
in our midst in the person of our 
Negro neighbors is not other than the 
problem of our world brought to our 
own doorstep. It is the problem of how 
we are to live at peace with those who 
are in any way different from ourselves 
which today threatens our entire civili- 
zation with ruin. And it is this prob- 
lem which confronts us with an 
opportunity . . . that here in this mo- 
ment . . . the church may lead a fear- 
ful and despairing world into a new 
future made possible by the love of 
God for his children.” 

In dealing with the subject, “The 
Work of the Spirit in Family Life,” 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner declared 
“Many homes are more concerned 
with being modern than eternal. 
When the ordered structure of the 
family is one with the eternal order as 
revealed in the Spirit, there comes 
upon every member of the family a 
sureness about immortality. While 
working together, praying together, 
hoping together, believing together, 
each one knows that the life of this 
hallowed relationship will never pass. 
Through these family relationships, 
luminous and eternal, the Spirit 
shines.” 
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A call was issued to the laymen of 
the church by Dr. Robert G. Mayfield 
to bridge the gulf between the church 
and the life of the world through folk 
who have a Christian view of their 
vocation. 

“The real battles of faith today are 
fought in factories, shops, offices and 
farms, in political parties and govern- 
ment agencies, in countless homes, in 
the press, radio, and television, in the 
relationships of nations. . . . The time 
has come to make the ministry of the 
laity explicit, visible, and active in the 
world.” 

Dr. Lewis A. Hewson of South Af- 
rica so ably stated it: “Spirit-filled lives 
can break down bamboo and iron 
curtains. Carefully trained and spirit- 
filled leadership can bring miracles to 


”» 


pass. 


Install Corson as President 


The conference came to a close on 
Friday, Aug. 25, with the installation 
of the new president, Bishop Fred P. 
Corson of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also installed in office was the Rev. 
Lee F. Tuttle of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
as WMC secretary resident in the 
U.S. He succeeds the Rev. Elmer T. 
Clark. Dr. Clark, long active in world 
Methodist circles, has been the Ameri- 
can secretary since 1952. He was 
among those honored at a dinner for 
retiring officers. 

Bishop Corson’s address, “Greater 


Achievement Through the Spirit,” 
challenged the entire church to a re- 
dedication of life and purposes, to a 
new life in the spirit. 

The new president of the World 
Methodist Council spoke of six areas 
of Methodist attention and action: 

e A more convincing theological im- 
pact. 

e A revival of the moral and ethical 
impact. 

e A renewal of the educational im- 
pact. 

e Strengthening our program of prep- 
aration for church membership. 

e Christian motivation in social ac- 
tion. 

e Increasing our felt presence as a 
positive force in the ecumenical move- 
ment, both in the larger church and in 
our own church family. 

Bishop Corson then urged us to 
move forward in a new consciousness 
of the nature of o1 r strength. “Strong 
in the things to work with, let us not 
overlook the power of the spirit which 
brings success to our work,” he con- 
cluded. 

Like the Christians of the first cen- 
tury, in the midst of the confusion and 
uncertainty of the hour, the delegates 
to Oslo had tarried, seeking power 
from on high. They went forth from 
their “mountain-top” experience in the 
power of His Spirit to lay claim to the 
world—for Christ and his Church. 


Women’s Work: Same Problems Everywhere 
by Frances Nall 


The World Federation of Methodist 
Women met in Olso, Norway, Aug. 
14-16. Women from 52 units in 47 coun- 
tries around the world attended the 
meeting. 

The women reported on the progress 
of their work and as they discussed their 
problems, they found a unity. They dis- 
covered that they all face the same prob- 
lems in their women’s work. 

These were some of the challenges for 
the years ahead and plans discussed: 

e How to build programs to interest the 
young married woman, the intellectual 
woman, the factory worker, the spiritual 
illiterate, the mother employed outside 
the home, and the career woman. 

e Ways to help the women of their 
own countries to build Christian homes. 
e “How to Witness to Christ’s power 
in a Secular World.” 

Also considered were: “How to Wit- 


ness to.the Christian Faith in Face of 


the Resurgence of the Non-Christian Re- 
ligions of Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Islam” and “How to Witness to Christ’s 
Love in Face of Materialism, Secularism, 
and Communism.” 

The world-wide unity of Methodism 
is seen in the executive committee which 
was chosen from various regions 
throughout the world. 

The president, Mrs. Ray Latham, is 
from Australia. The vice-president Dr. 
Dorothy Farrar, is from Great Britain. 
The secretary, Mrs. T. Otto Nall, is from 
the United States, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. John Mackinnon, is from Canada. 

The North American Area president 
is Mrs. Abbie Clement Jackson, AME 
Zion. The vice-president is Mrs. A. B. 
Pfeiffer of The Methodist Church. 

Other officers are from Costa Rica, 
Argentina, Taiwan, India, Switzerland, 
Norway, South Africa, Western Nigeria, 
New Zealand, and Ireland. 
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This is a season 


for worship—not of 


fun, nor even of 


“oood causes,” but of 


God. Here are 


helps for taking this 


message to your 


community. 


A Spiritual Season 


With the approach of another 
Christmas, Christians are again re- 
minded of the essentially spiritual na- 
ture and meaning of Advent. 

Church members view with alarm 
the secular celebrations which mar the 
real significance of this holy time. 

It is so easy to get lost in the hurried 
and frantic preparations of schools, 
stores, and businesses that the fact of 
Christmas as the birthday of our Lord 
and its meaning for the world is over- 
looked and forgotten. 

Now, however, there is a growing 
concern on the part of individuals, 
churches, and communities for a Chris- 
tian observance of Christmas. 

Many community and business or- 
ganizations are eager to co-operate in 
the movement. Only through em- 
phasizing the meaning, message, and 
spiritual responsibilities of this holy 
season can we make certain to main- 
tain “Christmas for Christ.” 

The family should be encouraged to 
use Christian greeting cards and to 
plan Christian family celebrations. 
They should include a Christmas be- 
nevolence cause in their gift list and, 
above all, emphasize attendance at 
Christmas worship services. 
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The church, of course, will interpret 
the meaning of the season through 
extra worship services and perhaps spe- 
cial musical programs, pageants, or a 
white gift service. 

The church might find it valuable to 
send pertinent tracts and pamphlets 
with its regular mailings to the mem- 
bership. A Christmas reading program 
might be started. Posters and signs 


should point out that “Christmas Is for 
Christ.” 

Tidings has these materials available 
stressing the spiritual nature and re- 
sponsibility of the season: 

Rediscovering Christmas, by G. 
Ernest Thomas, describes practical 
ways in which to make Christmas 
Christian. 50¢; 12 or more, 40¢ each. 

Toward an Understanding of the 


by Margaret J. Anderson 


Marvin Glass, Chicago toy designer, has made huge sums of money 
dreaming up best-seller ideas for trimmings and toys. He knows his 
market well. Occasionally, however, he miscalculates a product’s ap- 
peal. Such was the case when little plastic stained glass windows with 
religious symbols were designed to sell as Christmas tree ornaments. 
Convinced they would be a hit, Glass invested several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in production and promotion. Yet in spite of aggressive 





nation-wide advertising only a trickle of orders were received. Why? 
Glass explained it this way: “Christmas isn’t a religious observance any- 
more. It’s a time for fun and stained glass windows aren’t fun.” Is he 
right? Is this America’s concept of Christmas? 








To encourage reading the nativity story on 
Christmas Eve the American Bible Society 
has reprinted the first and second chapters 
of Luke. Titled Unto You . .. a Saviour, 
this booklet is printed in the King James 
or Revised Standard Version in English or 





Carpenter's Son, by Roy L. Smith, 
deals with the ministry of Jesus and its 
saving nature. 50¢; 12 or more, 40¢ 
each. 

The Meaning of Advent for Prot- 
estants, by Howard L. Stimmel, ex- 
plains the historical background and 
contemporary meaning of the Advent 
season. 10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ each. 

The Renewing Power of Christmas, 
by Lowell M. Atkinson (a tract). 100 
for $2. 

The Protestant View of Advent, by 
W. E. Reed, is a leaflet urging church 
attendance at Christmastime. 100 for 
$1.50. 

Christmas Invitation Cards are for 
church use in inviting contituents to 
Christmas observances. 100 for $1. 

“Christmas for Christ” hymnal 
bands keep the “Christmas for Christ” 
theme before the congregation from 
[Thanksgiving through Christmas. 100 
for $3. 

Printed letters promoting a Chris- 
tian Christmas observance are selling 
at 100 for $1.25. 

Christmas Cards with matching en- 
velopes come in a folder emphasizing 
Christmas for Christ. 100 for $3. 

“Christmas for Christ” lawn sign 
(5x3 feet). $6. 

Christmas table grace cards are for 
use on the dining table at home or in 
restaurants. 100 for $2. 


the Reina-Valera Version in Spanish, 100 
for $3. Special arrangements also may be 
made for 
prisons, nursing homes, YMCAs, YWCAs, 
and other institutions. Write the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., to place your order for materials. 


free distribution to hospitals, 


Posters for bulletin boards and pub- 
lic places. 10¢; 6 for 50¢. 

A smaller window display sign 
(11x8% inches). 5¢; 6 for 25¢. 

A children’s card tract has a colorful 
Christmas illustration on one side and 
Christmas Scripture on the other. 100 
for $1. 

The above materials may be ordered 
from Tidings, Materials for Christian 
Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville 5, Tenn. A colorful brochure de- 
scribing more fully these and other 
“Christmas for Christ” materials is 
available on request from Tidings. 


Christmas Cheer? 


A part of this program to emphasize 
the spiritual nature of Christmas is the 
realization that Christmas is the most 
dangerous time of the year for many. 

For nearly 5,000,000 alcoholics and 
their families it is a time of threat. 
Many Alcoholics Anonymous chapters 
schedule special programs and cam- 
paigns, plotting their strategy like mili- 
tary commanders, to get their members 
safely through the Christmas season. 

Alcoholism itself is a symptom of 
a cultural problem. Many persons in 
this society have associated the use of 
alcohol with the most meaningful of 
life’s moments. They have given al- 
cohol an aura of prestige and gracious 
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Christmas Again is a new filmstrip and recording to be used in 
Christmas worship programs. The filmstrip consists of 40 color 
frames of the Christmas story with wood-carved figures and the words 
to Christmas carols. The 33 1/3 rpm record carries an introduction, 
the King James Version of the Christmas story, and carol music. 


A script and leader’s guide accompany the filmstrip. It was produced 
by TRAFCO and is available for $10 from the Cokesbury Store 


serving your territory. 


gentility which it does not deserve. 

Why should the ribald office party, 
the alcoholic gift, and the highway 
statistics continue to mar the holiest 
time of the year? 

Holiday customs need a serious re- 
evaluation. Here are some suggestions 
to help keep Christmas for Christ. 

Churches can encourage and work 
with civic groups to help establish a 
renewed emphasis on Christmas for 
Christ. 

Encourage business firms to hold 
Christmas parties without alcohol. 
Many firms already do this. 

Christians can discourage the giving 
of alcoholic beverages as gifts, especial- 
ly in their business associations. 

Church organizations can sponsor 
safety campaigns, particularly em- 
phasizing the fact that drinking and 
driving don’t mix. 

Ministers and leaders of church pro- 
grams can re-emphasize the true mean- 
ing of Christmas, pointing out how 
incompatible alcohol is with the com- 
ing of Christ. 

Churches and their members can 
call attention to the Christmas for 
Christ emphasis by using stamps, 
posters, leaflets, and other resources. 

To help Methodists and _ their 
churches re-evaluate holiday customs 
and spread the message of Christmas 
for Christ throughout their commu- 
nities these materials are available from 
the Service Department, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C.: 

Christmas for Christ stamps for use 
on packages, cards, letters, and special 
mailings come 50 stamps to a sheet. 4 
sheets for $1; 12 for $2; 100 for $7.50; 
500 for $30, 1,000 for $50. 

Bulletin covers. 100 for $3.50. 

Window posters. 50¢ each. 

The Pink Christmas Tree is a simple 
humorous play needing few props, no 
scenery, and four characters. 40¢ a 
copy. 

Parties with Punch is an attractive 
brochure giving recipes for non-in- 
toxicating drinks and party tips. 50¢. 

Will Yours Be a Christmas Hollow- 
Day? is a leaflet. 100 for $2. 

Christ and the Praying Hands is an 
unusual art treatment of Christ in 
prayer. Ready for framing, this picture 
may be used as a Christmas gift. $1. 

An Interoffice Memo is the title of 
a leaflet containing a memo by a busi- 
ness firm which decided not to give 


liquor as a Christmas gift. 100 for $2. 
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for Student Recognition Day 


This observance on Dec. 31 reminds 
us that students and home-church 
members have a mutual responsibility 


to each other in the life of the church. 


by William E. Clark 


Student Recognition Day is one of 
the significant days in the church cal- 
endar. It helps create the proper atmos- 
phere for understanding Christian 
higher education. 

The Discipline designates one Sun- 
day a year, usually the Sunday after 
Christmas, to be utilized in some form 
of student recognition in the local 
church. The date this year is Dec. 31. 

To many this may seem like an “off 
Sunday.” Yet the reason for using this 
particular day is that at this time more 
than all other times of the year, the 
majority of college students are home 
for the Christmas vacation. 


Toward Christian Discipleship 


No doubt there is much to be de- 
sired in the preparation of our young 
people for “going away to college.” 

There is also the responsibility for 
the college or the Wesley Foundation 
to assist in lifetime preparation for 
Christian discipleship in a manner that 
will be relevant to the work of the 
local church. 

Such co-operation can be greatly im- 
proved by the intelligent use of Stu- 
dent Recognition Day. 

No offering is to be taken. This is 
simply a day for interpreting the sig- 
nificance of higher education in the 
life, not only of Christian youth, but 
of the church itself. 
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Student Recognition Day provides 
an opportunity for students to be seen 
and heard by their local congregations. 
It offers a chance to renew or increase 
the loyalty of parents and friends in 
the home church who are especially in- 
terested in what is happening to their 
young people in college. 

It opens the way for the minister to 
recognize the importance of excellence 
in education and the need in educa- 
tion for wisdom as well as knowledge. 

It can emphasize again the need of 
training for leadership and the contri- 
bution the church is making gen- 
erally to the whole field of Christian 
education. 


Plan Your Observance 


An imaginative pastor sensitive to 
these needs will do more than simply 
give out advance notice that it is Stu- 
dent Recognition Day. 

He will especially invite the students 
away in college to be present. He will 
use the occasion also for the edification 
of the high-school groups who are look- 
ing forward to college days. 

Some of the college youths can be 
included in the regular service of the 
church. In some churches the entire 
service is largely in the hands of col- 
lege youths. This may or may not be 
desirable, depending on the local situa- 
tion. Each pastor will have to be the 
judge of that. 

In some cases a modified service in- 
volving the college youths has been 
held in connection with the church 
school. 

Certainly the names of those who 
are away in college could be brought 
to the attention of the congregation, 
either in the weekly mailing, in the 
church bulletin, through local news- 
papers, or by some combination of 
these plans. 


A number of churches provide op- 
portunity for social fellowship where- 
by the college group can get together 
in their home church while they are 
at home for the holidays. Frequently 
this is their only opportunity to see 
each other during the short vacation. 

Several churches are now asking 
their students to come as a group to the 
worship service. At the close of the 
service they are invited to come for- 
ward and kneel at the altar for special 
prayer. 

Student Recognition Day represents 


Scarritt College 
Your church might ask students to parti- 
cipate in the worship service. Here three 
students rehearse special music for the 
service. 


a real opportunity for the pastor to in- 
dicate what the general church is do- 
ing for education and to illustrate it 
from real life. 

Certainly the specific contribution 
of the local church to Christian higher 
education should be mentioned on 
such an occasion, together with some 
evaluation of what this accomplishes 
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Gunter’s Studio 





Students might be invited to attend morn- 
ing worship in a group. 







in terms of human values and aid to 
students. 

This is a chance to indicate to pros- 
pective college students that the 
church has a special ministry on the 
campus not only of the church-related 
college but of other colleges through its 
















The questions and concerns of 


college students are the concern of 





the whole church. 







More than 3,000 delegates met for the 
seventh quadrennial conference of the 
Methodist Student Movement at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana in Au- 
gust. 

Theme of the meeting was “Covenant 
for New Creation.” 

The arts were a major emphasis with 
eight art forms featured: drama, music, 
dance, painting and sculpture, photog- 
raphy, architecture, films and poetry. 

The Rev. Malcolm Boyd, Episcopal 
chaplain at Wayne State University in 
Detroit, told the students that the arts 
sometimes pose hard questions about the 
reality of life, and the churches seem 

























student work and Wesley Founda- 
tions. 

If there are students studying for 
the ministry or preparing for other 
church-related work, Student Recogni- 
tion Day affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the church to recognize this 
kind of service. 


Maintain Contact All Year 


Perhaps one of the lasting influences 
of such a day can be the continued 
contact between the local church and 
the college student. 

Four years in a different environ- 
ment and away from “what is happen- 
ing at home” can create a gulf that 
may never again be bridged, but this 
need not be. 

In addition to contacts with the 
students on this annual basis, certain 
adults can be assigned to keep in touch 
with them and to bring the informa- 
tion back to the local church. 

Some churches periodically publish 
the names of their students, listing two 
or three names at a time, telling how 
they can be reached by mail, and then 
urging those who know them to send 
a word of greeting or encouragement. 

A by-product of Student Recogni- 





tion Day can be the serious endeavor 
on the part of the local congregation to 
prepare high-school students to choose 
a proper college, and to alert the par- 
ents to the needs for financial prepara- 
tion in order that a student may go to 
college. 


Order of Service 


With the whole church in mind the 
Board of Education has prepared an 
order of service for Student Recogni- 
tion Day, Dec. 31. 

Copies of this service may be ob- 
tained from the executive secretary of 
your Conference Board of Education 
or from the Department of College and 
University Religious Life, Division of 
Higher Education, Methodist Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

The successful use of such a service, 
however, depends upon its imaginative 
use and adaptation to the needs of the 
local church. This can be successfully 
accomplished by the pastor with the 
aid of an interested local church com- 
mission on education. 

Dr. Clark is director of the Department of 
Church and Public Relations for the Di- 


vision of Higher Education of the General 
Board of Education. 
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unable to dare to ask these questions. 

The Rev. Jameson Jones said in a sum- 
mary report of the meeting, “Much of the 
art seen and discussed in this conference 
was art of the ‘fall.’ One emerging ques- 
tion of the conference was, where do we 
find the art of redemption? The positive 
witness?” 

Mr. Jones, a faculty member of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute and former editor 
of motive, was the meeting’s co-ordinator 
of platform programs. 

Mr. Boyd had described “art of the 
fall” as that which “tells us in a stunning 
way about life without God and without 
love and without self-giving.” 

The emphasis on the arts was called an 
arts festival. It consisted of workshops 
and exhibits, with a section for each of 
the eight art forms. 

A drama, The Word . . . Is, was fea- 
tured on the opening night of the con- 





ference. It was written by the Rev. Roger 
Ortmayer, professor of Christianity and 
the arts at Perkins School of Theology. 

Other features included the premier 
performances of Endor, a drama com- 
missioned by the MSM, and the musical 
setting of the Covenant Service of John 
Wesley. 

The Rev. John W. Deschner, an asso- 
ciate professor at Perkins School of The- 
ology, urged students to prepare them- 
selves for local church leadership by first 
considering Christian renewal in their 
own attitudes and in the MSM. 

In addition to hearing these and other 
church leaders, the students had Bible 
study, worship, interest groups, conversa- 
tion groups, and communion. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
MSM and the Department of College 
and University Religious Life of the 
Board of Education. 
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LJniversal 


Declaration of 


Fiuman Rights 


From a secular source, a challenge for Christian living. 


Dec. 10 marks the 13th anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
rights. 

Christians are challenged to measure 
their practice against this ideal as visual- 
ized by the general assembly of the 
United Nations. 

In this Declaration of Human Rights 
Christians find the embodiment of 
much of Christ’s teaching. God made 
each and every one. All people are his 
children and equally entitled to his love 
and mercy. All the rights we would 
claim for ourselves belong to our brother 
too. 

Below is the body of the declaration; 
the preamble has been omitted. 


Tue GENERAL AssEMBLY 
proclaims this UnrversaL DECLARATION 
or Human RicHtTs as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individ- 
ual and every organ of society, keeping 
this declaration constantly in mind, shall 
strive by teaching and education to pro- 
mote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal 
and effective recognition and observance, 
both among the peoples of member states 
themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction. 


| All human beings are born free 
* and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act toward one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood. 


FF Everyone is entitled to all the 
© rights and freedoms set forth in 
this declaration, without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, color, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, national or social origin, property 
birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of the 
country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, 
trust, non-self governing or under any 
other limitation of sovereignty. 


Everyone has the right to life, 
~“® liberty and security of person. 
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No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery and the slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their 
forms. 


> No one shall be subjected to 
*— © torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 


cd ° 
¢ ) Everyone has the right to recog- 
~ ® nition everywhere as a person be- 


fore the law. 
oP All are equal before the law and 
® are entitled without any discrimi- 
nation to equal protection of the law. 
All are entitled to equal protection 
against any discrimination in violation 
of this declaration and against any in- 
citement to such discrimination. 


Sud Everyone has the right to an 
 ® effective remedy by the compe- 
tent national tribunals for acts violating 
the fundamental rights granted him by 


the constitution or by law. 

OC) No one shall be subjected to 

* © arbitrary arrest, detention or ex- 

ile. 

i ( Everyone is entitled in full 
® equality to a fair and public 

hearing by an independent and impartial 


tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal 


charges against him. 

| | (1) Everyone charged with a 
-*-—*-® penal offence has the right to 
be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public 
trial at which he has had all the 
guarantees necessary for his defence. 
(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a 
penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was appli- 
cable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 


1 >, No one shall be subjected to 
(~~ © arbitrary interference with 
his privacy, family, home or corres- 
pondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honour and reputation. Everyone has 


the right to the protection of the law 


against such interference or attacks. 

] . (1) Everyone has the right 
a ® to freedom of movement 
and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave 
any country, including his own, and to 


return to his country. 

] } { (1) Everyone has the right 
* to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from non-political crimes or from acts 
contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 


1 Sy (1) Everyone has the right 
+. © © to a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality. 


| 6 (1) Men and women of full 
- ® age, without any limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, have 
the right to marry and to found a 
family. They are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage, during marriage and at 
its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into 
only with the free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society and 
is entitled to protection by society and 
the States. 


| “ § (1) Everyone has the right 
- * to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his property. 


. Everyone has the right to 
Oe freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or be- 
lief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and ob- 
servance. 


1 Everyone has the right to 
® freedom of opinion and ex- 
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These Chinese refugees exercised their 
right to seek asylum from persecution. 


Dr. F. Covarrubias, working for the Boli- 
vian government, helps enable Bolivian 
Indians to fulfill their right to an adequate 
standard of living by showing them how to 
treat sheep that have intestinal parasites. 


United Nations photos 


Young and old alike share responsibilities 
to the community as they work to build 
houses where once there was a slum. The 
Greek government grants the families a 
building site and a loan helping these peo- 
ple exercise the right to own property. 


pression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and 
to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and re- 


gardless of frontiers. 
“> (1) Everyone has the right 
aed e to freedom of peaceful as- 
sembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to 
belong to an association. 


¢) 1] (1) Everyone has the right 
-~/ i.e to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through 
freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be 
the basis of the authority of govern- 
ment; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or by 
equivalent free voting procedures. 


‘) “> Everyone as a member of 
(~~! (~~ @ society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to realiza- 
tion, through national effort and inter- 
national co-operation and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of 
each State, of the economic, social and 
cultural rights indispensable for his 
dignity and the free development. of 
his personality. 


¢) 3 (1) Everyone has the right 
f~—/® 2 to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection 
against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimi- 
nation, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration en- 
suring for himself and his family an 
existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other 
means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form 
and to join trade unions for the pro- 


tection of his interests. 
> i Everyone has the right to 
(~~ —-%-e@ rest and leisure, including 


reasonable limitation of working hours 


and periodic holidays with pay. 
a = (1) Everyone has the right 
eo). to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age or other lack of liveli- 
hood in circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. 


(2) Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to special care and assistance. 
All children, whether born in or out of 
wedlock, shall enjoy the same social pro- 
tection. 


~/ 6 (1) Everyone has the right 
e to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made 
generally available and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to 
the full development of the human per- 
sonality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understand- 
ing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and 
shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to 
choose the kind of education that shall 


be given to their children. 

>) 4 (1) Everyone has the right 
~~ e freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific ad- 
vancement and in its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the pro- 
tection of the moral and material in- 
terests resulting from any scientific, 
literary or artistic production of which 


he is the author. 
_- Everyone is entitled to a 
e social and international 
order in which the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration can be 
fully realized. 
> QO (1) Everyone has duties to 
A ® the community in which 
alone the free and full development of 
his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercises of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only 
to such limitations as are determined by 
law solely for the purpose of securing 
due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting 
the just requirements of morality, a pub- 
lic order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 

(3) These rights and. freedoms may 
in no case be exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United 


Nations. 
33 Nothing in this declaration 
® may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any state, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or to per- 
form any act aimed at the destruction of 
any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 
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Only as different races learn 


to live and work together can we 


hope to ease tensions and work for a better 


world. Methodists are taking specific 


steps in this direction. 


by A. Dudley Ward 
What is The Methodist Church do- 


ing about race relations? 

Plenty! 

The Methodist Church is doing 
plenty about race relations because of 
its ideological and spiritual commit- 
ment. There are other reasons. It is 
responsive to the demands of the so- 
cial situation. It has the largest num- 
ber of non-white members in its mem- 
bership of any denomination in 
America save the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Our denomination has the size and 
organizational structure which facili- 
tates work toward constructive social 
change. It has the embarrassment of 
having within its own structure a form 
(the Central Jurisdiction) which is 
interpreted by many to be a segregated 
pattern. 


Saying the Right Things 

The General Conference of The 
Methodist Church has said quite 
clearly, emphatically, and repeatedly 
the right things about race relations. 
“To discriminate against a person sole- 
ly upon the basis of his race is both 
unfair and un-Christian. . . . There 
must be no place in The Methodist 
Church for racial discrimination or 
enforced segregation.” 

The agencies of the church have re- 
affirmed in one way or another their 
belief in and support of the official 
position of The Methodist Church. 
One of the best illustrations of this 
is the charter of racial policies adopted 
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by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. This rejects all racial discrimi- 
nation and segregation and has 10 
basic policies of racial justice. 

One of the most recent and forth- 
right statements on this subject was 
the outstanding address made by 
Bishop John Owen Smith of Atlanta, 
Ga., at Lake Junaluska, N.C., in July. 
Here are some things he said: 

“The problem is serious but not as 
serious as we think. We have an op- 
portunity to do something great in race 
relations that will help the South and 
the rest of the world.” But he stated 
that he is disturbed that church people 
don’t want to discuss it, since that 
usually indicates “we don’t want to 
face it.” 

He added: “If the church avoids re- 
sponsibility for leadership in this im- 
portant situation what right has she 
to expect it in the future? The right 
leadership has to be earned.” Bishop 
Smith asserted that “I do not share 
the idea that all race trouble is com- 
munist-inspired—at home or abroad; it 
has come naturally as a part of the 
social revolution. . . . 

“Whatever it takes to practice Chris- 
tianity and the Golden Rule, we're 
obligated to do. I doubt seriously that 
you can do that very far without an 
intelligent integration at many points. 
If the church will decide to do the 
Christian thing, the additional adjust- 
ments on the long pull will be worked 
out satisfactorily. . . . 

“But if the good people aren’t con- 


cerned, the wrong crowd takes over.” 

In increasing ways The Method- 
ist Church is trying to bring its life 
into conformity with its ideals. Fur- 
ther, it is translating these ideals intc 
the life of the communities and the 
nation. 

The Louisville Orientation Confer- 
ence in March declared, “We can and 
we will seek to bring the life of the 
church into harmony with the gospel.” 


Check List for Action 


This statement was concluded by a 
checklist of the points at which this 
must be undertaken. Among items 
were the local church, the special 
problems of changing neighborhoods 
and the ministry to the mobile people 
who are in them, and Methodist 
schools, homes, hospitals, and the 
structural and organizational life of the 
church. 

Evidence is that in many cities the 
number of churches having interracial 
membership is increasing. This is be- 
ing done by extending a courteous and 
enthusiastic welcome to Negroes and 
to those of other minority groups. 


Desegregation Within the Church 


Methodist agencies were enjoined 
by the General Conference to elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices. 

The Divinity School at Duke Uni- 
versity has announced that its doors 
Dr. Ward is general secretary of the Di- 


vision of Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs. 





will be opened to all qualified students. 
Similar action is about to take place 
in other racially segregated schools. 
Methodist hospitals and homes have 
adopted desegregation policies and are 
actively putting them into practice. 

Desegregation of our church struc- 
ture has been committed by the Gen- 
eral Conference to an Interjurisdiction- 
al Commission of 36. This committee is 
to co-operate with other agencies, in- 
cluding those responsible for the quad- 
rennial program on race, to develop 
an awareness of the opportunities for 
merging the Central Jurisdiction into 
other jurisdictions. 

This has become such an important 
aspect that the Central Jurisdiction 
is holding a strategy conference on it. 
The fact that the meeting is being held 
indicates how crucially important the 
leaders and members of that jurisdic- 
diction feel the steps toward merger 
are. 

The first report of the Interjurisdic- 
tional Commission, issued in April, 
1961, provided for a specific series of 
steps in merging the geographical juris- 
dictions and the Central Jurisdiction. 


Education 


Methodist groups have been con- 
cerned increasingly about working for 
desegregating schools on a responsible 
basis. Methodists are responsible for 
doing their bit to stop the gerry- 
mandering of school districts which 
maintains racially separate schools. 

It is especially necessary that we 
continue co-operative activity with 
other agencies in the community to 
help public schools become “ladders 
for equalization of opportunity and 
other aspects of American life” (taken 
from the new manual, We Can and 


We Will, Chapter 2). 


Housing 


Racial segregation of neighborhoods 
is responsible primarily for the segre- 
gation of our churches and schools. 
Until we find, as we are, techniques 
to change this situation, desegregation 
will not occur. 

There are interesting things which 
have been happening in various com- 
munities. For example, in Skokie, II., 
largely under the leadership of the 
Methodist minister, the Rev. Ray Bond, 
it was possible for a Negro family to 
move into an all-white neighborhood 
of fine homes without the threatened 
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disturbance. Now a long-range pro- 
gram of assimilation is taking place. 

There are certain things which per- 
sons working on the desegregation of 
housing have found very helpful. For 
example, they help find suitable homes 
for sale, secure brokerage services help, 
provide good financing and encourage 
local lending institutions or other spe- 
cial funds for mortgages for Negroes, 
and develop block-by-block parties to 
welcome the new neighbors. 

Another new type of undertaking is 
providing assistance through such an 
organization as “Neighbors” of Wash- 
ington, D.C. This was organized to 
help Negroes find housing which is 
adequate, desirable, and in an area 
where they will be welcome. 


Voting and Employment 


Many of our most able leaders are 
working effectively in those parts of 
the country where franchise has been 
denied either directly or indirectly 
through the poll tax provisions, literacy 
tests, and such. 

One of the best examples in recent 
years was the work of one of our 
pastors, the Rev. Ben Oliphant of 
Monroe, La., at the time when there 
was removal of Negro persons from 
the voters’ lists. By his own efforts, 
Dr. Oliphant was able to reverse the 
action in some cases, and he mobilized 
support for such a program. 

It is this kind of concrete help in 
dealing with overt discrimination and 
encouraging a positive approach which 
will enable Negroes to achieve the 
franchise. 

There is general agreement among 
Methodists that racial discrimination 
in employment should be eliminated. 

Methodists leaders have worked to 
enforce this on the local level. 

In addition to this, the Christian em- 
ployer is being encouraged to ask him- 
self personally: “How will my em- 
ployment practices reflect my Chris- 
tian concern and responsibility?” And, 
“What will be my witness in the firm 
for which I work if I do not have my 
own business?” If he is a labor leader, 
he asks: “Will I see to it that the 
practices of my labor union are con- 
sistent with non-discriminatory princi- 
ples?” 

Among the interesting and encour- 
aging developments of the past months 
have been the sit-ins, pray-ins, kneel- 


ins, wade-ins, and the Freedom Rider 


movement. Methodist leaders, both 
Negro and white, have taken action 
in this regard. The Rev. James Law- 
son, a pastor in Tennessee, has now 
become a co-ordinator for the Freedom 
Rider movement. 


Supplying the Right Material 

There are in printed form official 
statements of the General Conference 
and of the general agencies. In addi- 
tion, substantial publications are avail- 
able now, such as, The Road to 
Brotherhood (40¢ a copy), which pre- 
sent a variety of viewpoints on race. 
Reports of the Louisville and Dallas 
Human Relations Conferences (single 
copies, free; 25¢ each in quantity) 
and the Interjurisdictional Commis- 
sion of 36 (free) outlines a massive 
program which points the direction 
the church should go. 

The latest venture is two-fold: 

1. A manual for use in the discussion 
of the Interjurisdictional Commission 
reports which will contain chapters on 
“The History Leading to Unification 
and to the Present Time,” “The Mean- 
ing of an Inclusive Church,” “The 
Theory of Voluntarism,” “Facts and 
Figures About the Central Jurisdic- 
tion,” and a concluding chapter on the 
techniques which should be used to 
discuss the reports. 
2. A new comprehensive manual on 
the Quadrennial Program on Race Re- 
lations, We Can and We Will, writ- 
ten by Dwight Wendall Culver and 
based on the Louisville Orientation 
Conference report. This is the basic 
book for the Quadrennial Program. 
(These materials are available from 
Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE., Washington 2, D.C.) 

The final thing is praying, working, 
and hoping for the right response. 

This is where the church has its 
finest opportunity—to infuse into 
these moral dilemmas a spiritual at- 
mosphere and content. We must re- 
member that we are a Christian group. 
Our people should be motivated by 
the teachings of Jesus, the tradition 
of the church, and the clear Christian 
responsibility in the community. 

We must pray, work, and study. In 
helpful and courageous action, we 
must give evidence of a commitment 
to the great ideals of our Christian 
faith and the positive position that 
our own Methodist Church has taken. 
Everyone shares this responsibility. 
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The story of the 
American Bible 
Society is an 
integral part of the 
history of 
Methodism in the 
United States. 





by Laton E. Holmgren 
The Methodist Church‘ and the 


American Bible Society have been 
partners ever since 1820 when the 
General Conference made the Ameri- 
can Bible Society the official agency of 
the church for the translation, publica- 
tion, and distribution of the Scriptures 
to the West and to the world. 


WORLDWIDE BIBLE READING -AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Above is the poster for World-wide Bible Reading and 
Universal Bible Sunday, which falls on Dec. 10 this year. 
This special day recognizes the Book of Books as a part 
of the heritage of the church and serves as a reminder that 
as Christmas approaches we need to reread the greatest 


story ever told. 
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Universal Bible Sunday »% 


The 145th annual report of the 
American Bible Society brings that 
partnership up-to-date. It records 
achievements in Scripture distribution 
made possible by the participation of 
scores of thousands of devoted men 
and women—devoted to providing “The 
Word for the World.” 

The partnership began with conse- 
crated giving. Last year more people 
gave more money to the support of the 
Bible cause at home and abroad than 
ever before in history. 

A total of over 700,000 individual 
gifts in the U.S.A. provided more than 
$1,250,000 for this great work. In ad- 
dition the churches and denominations 
of America contributed just over $1,- 
000,000. Still others made gift invest- 
ments through annuities and life-in- 
come agreements. 

Altogether, income for the year 
reached a total of more than $4,250,- 
000—the evidence of a partnership in 
devotion on a grand scale. 

More translators are engaged in 
Bible translation today than in any 
other period of history. 


This Partnership Is Global 


To assist this global linguistic fra- 
ternity, the American Bible Society 
last year employed more new staff, pro 
vided more new techniques, published 
more new books and reached deeper 
into tropical jungles and equatorial 
villages than ever before. 

More work was done on more publi- 
cations in a single year (88 in all) than 
in any previous year of our history. 

When this effort is added to that of 
the other Bible societies and Christian 
agencies, the total languages in which 
some part of the Bible has now been 
published reached the staggering figure 
of 1,165 by the end of the year. 

Dr. Holmgren is executive secretary of the 
American Bible Society for overseas dis- 


tribution. He has served as a Methodist 
missionary to Japan. 
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The report reaches its dramatic cli- 
max in the description of the global 
partnership of dedicated men and wom- 
en engaged in the publication and dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 

In the U.S.A. a new effort was 
launched at the beginning of the year 
to reach the morally and spiritually 
dispossessed, disillusioned, and disin- 
herited in our national life. 

There are over 50 million Americans 
who have no church home. Each year 
there are other millions who spend 
lonely hours in jails and prisons, in 
hospitals and mental institutions, in 


Here are some suggestions for the 
observance of Universal Bible Sunday. 
e Preach a sermon on the Bible. A 
sample sermon is included in a World- 
wide Bible Reading brochure that has 
been mailed to every pastor. The Bible 
Society will supply additional material. 
e Encourage families to attend church 
together, bringing their old family 
Bible, or some other historic, rare, or 
unusual volume of Scripture. Special 
recognition might be given to the fam- 
ily bringing the oldest or most interest- 
ing volume. 


Surveying a sym- 
bolic clock are Dr. 
Arthur P. Witney, 
r., and Dr. Laton E. 
Holmgren, execu- 
tive secretaries of 
the American Bible 
Society for national 
and overseas distri- 
bution of more 
than 2,600  vol- 
umes of Scripture 
every hour during 
the year 1960. 
Both men are 
‘Methodists. 


tenements, trailer camps, and apart- 
ments. 

To these—and all others who have 
never known the peace and power of 
God—the American Bible Society in 
partnership with the churches is taking 
“The Word for the World.” 

This new effort resulted in the larg- 
est increase in national distribution we 
have ever made in a single year for a 
total of over 13,500,000 volumes. 

Overseas this partnership circled the 
globe. With our colleagues in 22 other 
sible Societies and with churchmen of 
every race and creed, we were able last 


——Jhbserve Universal Bible Sunday in Your Church 


e Exhibit historic Scriptures and 
Scriptures in various languages. Your 
local library may be able to help you— 
or write the American Bible Society to 
request the loan of a free Bible exhibit. 
e Invite foreign-born and other bi- 
lingual people to read from the Scrip- 
tures publicly in various languages. A 
blind person could read from his 
Braille Bible. 

e Have a Bible music festival, featur- 
ing Scripture passages set to music in 
anthems and hymns. 


This Universal 
Bible Sunday dis- 
play was arranged 
last year by a 
Broadway Church 
class in Chicago, 
Ill. Mrs. Esther 
Martz reads from 
her Braille Bible. 


year to circle the earth in Scripture dis- 
tribution. 


Tension Increases Circulation 

The increase in circulation of Scrip- 
ture in areas of political tension.and 
revolution is astonishing. 

In Cuba and Congo, for example, 
enlarged inventories were thought to 
be sufficient for months to come, but 
the demand for Scriptures in these 
areas of social and political upheavel 
was so great that fresh printings had 
to be made. The new books were 
rushed to supply the need. 

The Bible clearly has a word to say 
to men who are seeking emancipation 
from oppression, whether it be political 
or spiritual. The partnership in distri- 
bution overseas last year produced an- 
other amazing record. 

Through its own agencies, but pri- 
marily through its association with 
other Bible societies on five continents 
and in over 75 countries, the American 
Bible Society last year accounted for 
the distribution of more than 9,600,000 
copies of Holy Scripture. 

Altogether, the grand total of Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions distributed 
last year at home and abroad was 23,- 
210,485 copies. This was made possible 
through a partnership in obedience to 
the purposes and will of God. 





e Use films, filmstrips, posters and 
other teaching aids on the history of 
the Bible. If your pastor has not re- 
ceived the Bible Society’s catalog of 
Scriptures, literature, and audio-visual 
aids write the American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 


for this information. 


e Encourage regular Bible reading by 
distributing copies of the American 
Bible Society’s 1962 Daily Bible Read- 
ing Schedule, 2¢ each; 100 for 60¢. 

e Above all, distribute the Scriptures 
to the people in your community who 
lack them. Some of America’s Bible- 
less people are within the sound of 
your church bell. 

They include the indifferent (there 
are at least 50 million Americans with 
no church connection), those who 
think and pray in a language other 
than English, the blind, people with 
failing eyesight, many who are in 
nursing homes, hospitals, jails and 
other institutions. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


YOUR CHURCEL 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: A World 
Unity, 3-4; Christmas Is for Christ, 
5-6; Patterns in Partnership, 13-14; 
Tuning in to God, 23-4; Loan Li- 
brary, 33; A Prayer for New Delhi, 
34; A Man Called Pete, 43; Just 
Out, 44-6; Easy Order Blanks, 44-6; 
It Worked for Us, 47-8. 


Because the November meeting of the 
commission may be _ shortly _ before 
Thanksgiving Day, it would be appropri- 
ate to begin the meeting with prayer 
and praise for God’s many gifts to us 
and particular thanks for the privilege 
that the commission shares in presenting 
the Good News to your community. 

Since the Thanksgiving season is al- 
ways associated with families and family 
gatherings, this would be a good meeting 
to ask for a report from the director of 
the committee on prayer and family de- 
votions or the individual who carries re- 
sponsibility for this emphasis. 

Plans might be reviewed for increasing 
the circulation of The Upper Room and 
for promoting daily home devotions. 

Mrs. Milton Randolph directs the De- 
partment of Family Worship for The 
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Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She will be glad to counsel 
with you and send you samples of help- 
ful materials. 


Prayer Life Movement 


The November meeting is also a good 
one for looking toward the new year 
and for considering ways in which to 
assure its being introduced in a spirit of 
prayer and devotion. 

A new man, the Rev. Byron Deshler, 
has joined the staff of the General Board 
of Evangelism to direct the World-wide 
Prayer Life Movement. 

Mr. Deshler says: “Without prayer, 
the Church may be a glad-handing serv- 
ice club, a back-slapping fraternity, and 
a do-gooder charitable organization; but 
it will not be what Christ intended—an 
institution for the salvation of man, the 
conversion of sinners, and the illumina- 
tion of a dark world. ‘God-centered, in- 
telligent prayer’ lifts the Church’s labors 
from the level of human effort to that 
of divine, life-giving power.” 

In so far as his schedule will allow, 
Mr. Deshler will be available to go into 
individual churches for four or five days 
and to set up as much of a prayer pro- 
gram as possible. 

This would involve preaching on 


prayer, training prayer-group leaders, 
organizing prayer chains, prayer vigils, 
prayer-partner programs, and promoting 
family worship. 

If your commission wishes to plan and 
set up its own prayer program Tidings 
has literature to help you. This includes: 
e Prayer Partner Movement, a complete 
guide, 5¢ each; 100 for $4. 

e Prayer Partner Covenant Card, 100 
for $2. 

e How to Lead a Prayer Group, by 
Lawrence L. Lacour, 5¢ each; 100 for 
$4. 

e Prayer Cell Covenant Cards, 100 for 
$2. 

e Prayer Helps, a leaflet to use in prayer 
rooms and sanctuaries that are open for 
prayer, 100 for $2. 

e How to Conduct a Successful Prayer 
Circle in the Home, an actual diary pro- 
viding prayer helps and space to record 
outstanding prayer experiences and 
prayer lists, 50¢ each; 12 or more, 40¢ 
each, 


Family Prayer Sunday 


The Quadrennial Emphases Commit- 
tee has provided that the first Sunday in 
the new year, which in 1962 is Jan. 7, 
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shall be a Family Prayer Sunday. The 
General Board of Evangelism and the 
General Board of Education are jointly 
promoting this special observance. 

The November meeting of the com- 
mission would be one for selecting the 
materials that you will need. The ma- 
terials to be ordered from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., include: 

e Family Prayer Sunday Bulletin. An 
attractive bulletin with a significant mes- 
sage on the back and the center pages 
blank for your own copy. 100 for $1.50. 
e Family Prayer Sunday Letterhead. To 
be used in writing a letter promoting 
this special observance. 100 for $1.25. 
e Jesus Christ, Lord of the Family. A 
commitment card. This is a special card 
for registering a pledge to engage in 
family worship and Christian family liv- 
ing. 100 for $1; 80¢ for each 100 in 
quantities of 500 or more. 

e The Methodist January issue. This is 
a special issue of this regular monthly 
leaflet. Presenting a message on family 
religion, it is ideal for inclusion in a 
mailing, use in the bulletin, or as a hand- 
out piece in your visiting. 100 for $2 
for this one issue; 100 for $1.50 for 
regular subscribers to this service. 

e Family Questionnaire. A card for com- 
pleting a census on family religion in 
your church. 100 for 75¢. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism should work with the com- 
mission on education to make the most of 
this Family Prayer Sunday. 


Christmas for Christ 


The November meeting is the one for 
perfecting plans for the Christmas season. 
When hearts have been warmed with 
the glow of the season and have been 
made tender by thoughts of God's gift 
of his son, people should be challenged 
to a new dedication and discipleship. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism should also take the initia- 
tive in encouraging a Christian observ- 
ance of the Christmas season in the com- 
munity, the church, and the home. (See 
pages 5 and 6.) 

For full information on promoting the 
Christmas for Christ emphasis, write to 
Tidings. 
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Church Attendance Evangelism 


November is not too soon to make 
plans for and select materials for pro- 
moting the annual church attendance 
movement from Jan. 1 until Easter. Al- 
though the church attendance materials 
issued by Tidings are undated, and may 
be used at any season of the year, thou- 
sands of churches do observe the first 
months of the new year as the time for 
a church attendance crusade. 

Tidings has produced a new turnover 
chart designed for training laymen in a 
church attendance visitation. It is Let 
Us Go Into the House of the Lord. It 
is an attractive 40-page chart in two 
colors. $7.50 each. 

The Rev. John Lewis Sandlin is the 
director of the church attendance move- 
ment. He will be glad to counsel with 
you regarding a church attendance mis- 
sion or crusade in your community. 

In so far as his schedule will permit, 
he is also available to counsel with coun- 
cils of churches, districts, or conferences 
who are planning a crusade and he may 
also be secured to direct such unified 
efforts. 


Watch Night and Covenant Sunday 


The commission on membership and 
evangelism should also take the initiative 
in observing Watch Night and Covenant 
Sunday. 

This year many churches may take 
this last Sunday of the year 1961 to have 
such a service. Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials has a complete service in an 
eight-page booklet, with full text of 
hymns. It is John Wesley's Covenant 
Service. 100 for $2. 

Another service, written especially for 
the 175th anniversary of the Christmas 
Conference, was prepared by Lowell B. 
Hazzard. It is Service of Worship for 
Watch Night. It is based on John and 
Charles Wesley’s writings, prayers, and 
hymns. 100 for $2. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: A World Unity, 3-4; Christmas 
Is for Christ, 5-6; Ideas for Student 
Recognition Day, 7-8; Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 9-10; 
Toward Better Human Relations, 
11-12; Patterns in Partnership, 13-14; 
Tuning in to God, 23-4; Will You 
Help Recruit Missionaries?, 27-9; 
The Church vs. Communism, 33; 
Loan Library, 33; A Prayer for New 
Delhi, 34; Benevolence Report, 38; 
World Service Agency, 42; Just Out, 
44.6; Easy Order Blanks, 44-6. 


Do the members of your commission 
realize that they are a part of the church 


at work, responsible for the educational 
ministry for each member of the church? 

Quite often the commission is so con- 
cerned about tasks that need doing that it 
forgets to be the living church. Some- 
times interest in completing each task is 
predominant and concern for the fellow 
members of the commission is not always 
expressed. 

First then, try to relate to each mem- 
ber of the commission and help each 
member relate to other members. To ex- 
perience the fellowship of the church is 
the first task of any commission. 

Then relate to the heritage of the 
church. One or more members may be 
asked in advance to lead the commission 
in reading and considering a brief portion 
of Scripture related to a major item on the 
agenda. 

Relate in prayer to God through Jesus 
Christ. 

The filmstrip, Members One of An- 
other, would be helpful in carrying out 
this emphasis. 

Moments such as these will help the 
members of the commission feel a part 
of the church at work. This sense of di- 
rection and purpose will help the com- 
mission work well together and accom- 
plish its important work. 


Suggestions for Meetings 

It is well to consider what was done in 
the previous month’s meetings and to 
check on the progress of plans. 

The chairman should mention the 
items that have been brought to his at- 
tention by the pastor, church-school su- 
perintendent, director or minister of 
Christian education, other commission 
members, and members of the church. 

The next important step is to see if any 
additional matters need to be listed. 

Then help the commission members 
determine priority for considering these 
items in this or coming meetings. 

Set an approximate time schedule. It 
is wise to agree at this point on how 
much time will be given each item. 

Help the commission accomplish goals 
it sets for itself. Be realistic. Recognize a 
need to adjust. 

As much as possible avoid leaving mat- 
ters dangling. Decisions for handling 
matters should be worked out. 


Each Month 


Each month carefully read the calen- 
dar of scheduled observances printed on 
the front inside cover of THz Metuop- 
1st Story and in The Church School. 

Resources are listed in leaflets and 
booklets on Christian education in the 
local church. Free from the Service De- 
partment, Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Curriculum resources are listed in 
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Forecast. Free from Cokesbury. 

These lists will help you decide which 
items to include in your agenda each 
month. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: To Tithe or Not 
to Tithe?, 21-2; Safeguarding Your 
Church Against Fire, Storm, and 
Theft, 25-6; Benevolence Report, 38. 


Many local churches are in the midst 
of conducting their Quadrennial Program 
of Stewardship with emphasis on tithing. 
(See the September issue of THe Metu- 
opist Story, pages 18-19.) 

Churches that are participating are 
carrying out a five-phase program includ- 
ing: preaching, reading, group participa- 
tion, a stewardship dinner, and the se- 
curing of commitments. 

The preaching of four pointed sermons 
on tithing is vital to success since a major 
emphasis of this type, to be effective, 
must eminate from the pulpit. 

The reading phase of the program con- 
sists of the delivering of adult and youth 
reading packets on stewardship to all per- 
sons of the congregation. In addition, 
many groups within the church are de- 
voting one or more of their sessions to 
the discussion of stewardship with em- 
phasis on tithing. 

Stewardship dinners are being held for 
the entire congregation. A panel discus- 
sion of tithing is featured following the 
showing of a new 33-minute sound movie 
entitled The Will of Augusta Nash (see 
October issue, page 29.) 

The climax of the four-week emphasis 
is the receiving of commitments. Follow- 
ing the final sermon on tithing, churches 
have been using several alternative plans 
for receiving commitments. These in- 
clude having the commitment folders 
placed on the altar at Communion, hav- 
ing the members pass by the altar and 
place their commitments there, or hav- 
ing the folders passed to the aisle and 
picked up by the ushers at the close of 
the service. 


Follow-up Action 


A program of this nature to be com- 
pletely effective must include thorough 
follow-up action within the church. 

There are four steps to follow-up ac- 
tion: home visitation, the tabulation of 
results, letter of recognition to those mak- 
ing commitments, and the establishment 
of a Fellowship of Tithers. 

On Sunday afternoon of the fourth 
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week calls may be made in the homes of 
those who have not returned their com- 
mitment folders. 

Those who have been selected for fol- 
low-up home visits should receive addi- 
tional training in the early afternoon 
prior to making home calls. The callers 
selected for follow-up home visits should 
be tithers if possible, since they may en- 
counter questions relative to tithing. 

The purpose of the calls will be to 
answer questions and to obtain commit- 
ments from those who did not return 
their commitment folders in the worship 
service. 

This brief training session should be 
centered around any questions that might 
logically arise in the home. The callers 
should be instructed, that to the best of 
their ability, they are to answer such 
questions. 

Their job is not primarily to sell the 
tithing concept, however, but to obtain 
the commitment folder that was not 
turned in at the church. 

After all commitments have been se- 
cured, the results should be tabulated in 
the church office. Letters should be writ- 
ten by the pastor to those who made com- 
mitments recognizing their growth in 
stewardship and returning their Commit- 
ment Folders for them to keep. 

Many churches have found it reward- 
ing to hold a series of meetings for those 
who have become committed tithers or 
taken substantial steps toward becoming 
tithers. This helps strengthen their de- 
cision and understanding of the Christian 
practice of tithing. 


Fellowship of Tithers 


These groups engage in further dis- 
cussion of tithing, answer new questions, 
and share each other’s experiences in par- 
ticipating in the work of our Lord. Some 
churches call these groups a Fellowship 
of Tithers, and tithing coins may be 
given to group members. 

The purpose of the group is, however, 
not to establish a formal organization but 
to give persons the opportunity for Chris- 
tian fellowship centered around their 
common interest, that of tithing. This 
group may also review new tithing litera- 
ture and give suggestions to the pastor for 
its use. 


Future Programs 


Conferences that have not yet partici- 
pated in the Quadrennial Program on 
Stewardship with emphasis on tithing, 
may receive help in setting up their pro- 
gram by writing to the section on steward- 
ship of the General Board of Lay 
Activities. 

The bishop and conference lay leader 
work with the general board in setting 
up a conference training workshop. 

Pastors and local church lay leaders 
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may indicate their interest in the pro- 
gram by suggesting that their bishop and 
conference lay leader arrange for a con-’ 
ference training workshop in their con- 
ference. 

Upon receiving requests from the con- 
ference, suggestions will be mailed to the 
bishop and conference lay leader for set- 
ting up the conference training workshop 
which is the necessary first step in activat- 
ing this important phase of our Quad- 
rennial Program. 

May we re-afirm our faith in Jesus 
Christ as Lord by our commitment to the 
principles of Christian stewardship. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concemms fea- 
tures in this issue: A World Unity, 
3-4; Christmas Is for Christ, 5-6; 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 9-10; Toward Better Human 
Relations, 11-12; The Church vs. 
Communism, 33; A Prayer for New 
Delhi, 34; World Service Agency, 
42; Just Out, 446; Easy Order 
Blanks, 44-6. 


Your commission will want to perfect 
its plans for the observance of Commit- 
ment Day the first Sunday in December. 
(See pages 5-8 in the October issue of 
Tue Mernopist Story.) 

If you are unable to hold the observ- 
ance in December, you may want to con- 
sider doing it in January or February. 
The commitment materials are not dated 


and will still be available. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


Dec. 10 is the 13th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the United Nations. 
(See pages 11-12.) Here are some ideas 
you may want to use to educate your 
church members: 

Read and discuss the Declaration of 
Human Rights in your commission 
meeting. (See pages 11-12.) 

At the December meeting of your 
official board, include remarks about the 
declaration in your report. Have copies 
available to give persons present. 

Ask the Methodist Men, Woman’s 
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Society, Young Adult Fellowship, and 
MYF to have panel discussions. One 
member of the panel could talk on “hu- 
man rights” and another on “human re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Note that the United States Congress 
has not ratified the Convention on 
Genocide nor the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women. 

Materials on human rights are avail- 
able from the Service Department: a 
leaflet, Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 5¢, and a booklet, To Covenant 
or Not to Covenant, 50¢. A packet con- 
taiming these two items and others re- 
lated to human rights is available for $1. 


World Service Leaflets 
The World Service leaflets for No- 


vember and December are on Christian 
social concerns. Check with your pastor 
or church office to see that these have 
been ordered for distribution. 


Christmas for Christ 


Your commission will want to read 
suggestions for observing Christmas for 
Christ (pages 21-22). Here are some 
ways to use the materials: 

e The Pink Christmas Tree, a play by 
Donald Kuhn (40¢ a copy), may be pre- 
sented by the MYF or an adult group. 
Two rehearsals would be sufficient for 
an effective reading of the play. 

e The leaflet Will Yours Be a Christmas 
Hollowday? by Roger Burgess will be a 
thought-provoking enclosure in the 
church bulletin or newsletter (100 for 
$2). 

e Ask your pastor and other church 
leaders to use the stamp on mailings in 
December. 


e Promote the sale of stamps to church 
members. 


e Parties with Punch (50¢) will offer 
recipes for non-alcoholic drinks to 
brighten season festivities. Have a few 
copies for your literature table. 


Suggested Studies 


Now is the time to plan for winter 
study programs. Many local churches 
have indicated interest in studies dealing 
with Christianity and communism. An 
Annotated Bibliography on Communism 
may be ordered from the Service De- 


partment. Each entry carries the title of 
the book or article, the author, publisher, 
and date of publication. 

A Guide for the Study of Communism 
by Local Church Groups is planned for 
the spring of 1962. 

Following the observance of World 
Order Sunday, some groups in your local 
church may want to plan a study on 
disarmament. A four-chapter booklet has 
been written by the Rev. Rodney Shaw 
of the Division of Peace and World 
Order for this purpose, 50¢ from the 
Service Department. 

Early in the new year you will receive 
notice of a study and action project along 
the theme, “The Family in Rapid Social 
Change.” Each church will be encour- 
aged to study the needs of families in 
its own community. 

Order materials mentioned 
column from the address below. 


in this 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Missions 
Other missions features in this issue: 
A World Unity, 3-4; Women’s 
Work: Same Problems Everywhere, 
4; Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 9-10; Toward Better Human 
Relations, 11-12; Tuning in to God, 
23-4; Safeguarding Your Church 
Against Fire, Storm, and Theft, 25-6; 
Will You Help Recruit Méission- 
aries?, 27-9; The Measure of Success, 
30; Loan Library, 33; A Prayer for 
New Delhi, 34; Benevolence Report, 
38; Just Out, 44-6; It Worked for 
Us, 47-8. 


It is vital that your commission meets 
regularly at a time when all the mem- 
bers can be present, and often enough 
during the year to plan and work out a 
program. The following suggestions may 
help. 

Meet at least monthly, September 
through May, with perhaps an orienta- 
tion and planning meeting in the late 
summer. 

When? The answer depends upon 
your church and community. The im- 
portant thing is to hold the meeting at 
a time when the largest number can be 
present. 

Should your commission meet at the 
same time as the other commissions? 
Probably not—simultaneous meetings 
will automatically keep out some per- 
sons, such as the pastor and charge 
lay leader. 

One person often neglected in the 
plans for meetings is the representative 
from the Methodist Youth Fellowship. 
It is important from the standpoint of 
missionary education and leadership de- 
velopment for these young persons to be 
working members of the commission. 


Agenda 

The following might be the agenda 
for a meeting of your commission: 
e Call to order. (Begin the meeting on 
time.) 
e Prayer, brief worship. (Ask someone 
at each meeting to be prepared for the 
next.) 
e Brief report on current issue of World 
Outlook. (Ask someone at each meeting 
to be prepared for the next.) 


e Secretary’s report. 
e Unfinished business. 
e Report on plans for school of missions. 


e Complete arrangements for school of 
missions. 

e New business. 

e Initiate study of church’s giving to 
benevolences. 

e Discuss co-operation with church 
school in January emphasis on missions. 
e Plans for more effective distribution 
of literature. 

e New proposal for Advance Special. 
e Summarize and prepare report and rec- 
ommendations for official board. (Use 
and supplement if necessary the official 
report blanks QC 58 from Cokesbury 
branches.) 

e Remarks by pastor. 

e Adjournment. 

e Benediction. 


Your School of Missions 


A church-wide school of missions each 
year is one of the most significant efforts 
that a local church can make in the 
interest of missionary education for the 
whole congregation. But it is a large 
undertaking and will be successful only 
if thoughtful and skillful planning has 
been invested in it. 

The following suggestions will help 
guide the commission as it plans. 

Remember that a church-wide school 
of missions is planned by your com- 
mission in co-operation with the commis- 
sion on education and the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service. 

It is expected that the commission on 
missions will take the initiative in pro- 
posing dates, setting up committees and 
in other ways inaugurating the idea of 
the school. 

Set the dates for the school early in 
the year. Present them to the official 
board for endorsement and clearance 
from competing activities. 

Spread responsibilities among as many 
groups as is reasonably possible. Adult 
classes in the church school, Methodist 
Men, WSCS, and the MYF should have 
some responsibility in connection with 
the school. 

Use creative and novel methods for 
conveying ideas. The interdenomination- 
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al study themes this year are “The Chris- 
tian Mission in Latin America” and 
“Churches for New Times.” The Board 
of Missions has published study books 
to go with both themes. 

Thus the interdenominational (Friend- 
ship Press) study books and the Meth- 
odist books can be correlated and used 
together for either the “Latin America” 
or “Churches for New Times” theme. 

(See page 28 of the September issue 
of Tue Mertuopist Story for a de- 
tailed explanation of how the interde- 
nominational and Methodist books can 
be correlated effectively.) 

Instead of calling this a school of mis- 
sions, you may wish to use a different 
name such as “Wings over the Andes” 
or “Church Spires over America.” Deco- 
rate rooms, plan promotion, and build 
programs around the name. 

Plan the school so that there will 'be 
study groups for children, youths, and 
adults. 

Members of the WSCS may take their 
mission study in the church-wide school 
of missions and receive jurisdictional 
recognition for it. But the school must 
be set up in such a way that WSCS 
standards can be met. 

Use a variety of resources in the 
school. Use motion pictures, filmstrips, 
visitors from areas being studied, people 
from the local community who have 
visited places being studied, maps, 
pamphlets, and drama. 

Churches of 50 members or less some- 
times find it helpful to join with two 
or three other churches for a school. 

Successful schools of missions have 
been held following almost every con- 
ceivable schedule, but one of the most 
popular is the Sunday evening family 
fellowship. 

Begin with a pot-luck supper, have a 
brief worship service, follow with an 
hour’s study for the different age groups, 
and conclude with a brief “all-together” 
period. There are many variations of 
this pattern. 

It may give point to your school of 
missions to focus on one or two projects 
in countries being studied. At the close 
of the school, you may have an appropri- 
ate worship service with a sacrificial offer- 
ing to be given as Advance Specials to 
these projects. 

For detailed information about setting 
up the school of missions, see the manual 
for the commission on missions, pages 18 
to 24. For this manual and other informa- 
tion on schools, write the Rev. Donald 
E. Struchen at the commission’s New 
York address. 


Commission on Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Audio-Visual Committee 


Other audio-visuals features in this 
issue: Tuning in to God, 23-4; The 
Measure of Success, 30; The Church 
vs. Communism, 33; Just Out, 44-6; 
Easy Order Blanks, 44-6. 


It is the responsibility of your com- 
mission to encourage the use of leader's 
guides. These materials are printed to 
help build a successful program through 
the use of audio-visuals. 

Leader’s guides are available for al- 
most all productions. At Cokesbury, for 
instance, a copy is mailed out with 
every order confirmation of a rental item. 
The receiver can then look over the guide 
and see if the film or filmstrip will meet 
his needs. 

Of course, the guide should never 
take the place of actually previewing the 
audio-visual material itself. The leader’s 
materials simply provide an orientation 
to the audio-visual before previewing. 

Written by an expert in the subject 
area, a leader’s guide, usually provides 
the following helps in the use of an 
audio-visual: 

e A synopsis of the story. 
e Age-groups for whom 
visual is intended. 

e Suggestions for program use. 

e Suggestions for equipment use. 

e Suggestions for introducing the audio- 
visual. 

e Follow-up use of material, such as 
suggestions for discussion. 

e Additional program resources. 

The next time you receive a leader’s 
guide, look it over closely and preview 
the audio-visual. Then set down your 
own special plans that will make your 
program not just a showing of a film 
or filmstrip, but a program with a pur- 


pose. 


the audio- 


Television, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion, 1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Committee on Wills 
and Legacies 


Make a Will That Remembers the 
Church is the title of a new 12-page 
brochure available for use in the local 
church wills-education program. 

This handsome 2-color booklet illus- 
trates and describes the work of the 
various World Service Boards and 
Agencies. It also provides a listing of 
the proper legal names of each. 

A special index tab across the top 
carries the legend “Wills Which Re- 
member The Methodist Church” to per- 
mit easy filing for future reference. 

Here are suggested ways that your 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


committee can put this brochure into 
immediate use: 

Make up a list of all lawyers and 
trust officers who are members of your 
church or are providing service to your 
members. 

Send it to Dr. J. Homer Magee, Com- 
mittee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. A copy 
will be mailed promptly to each name 
on your list. 

Order a quantity of the brochures for 
committee members personally to give 
to individuals who have expressed an 
interest or have requested specific in- 
formation for making a will. 

Give copies to the minister, and to 
the lawyers, trust officers, or other finan- 
cial advisers who handle estate matters 
for the people of your community. 

They will be pleased to have this 
brochure in their files for ready reference 
when a bequest is being considered for 
the general work of the church. 

Keep a supply of brochures on hand 
for use in discussion meetings, displays, 
and other special purposes. 

Sample copies will be supplied on re- 
quest at no charge. A nominal charge of 
100 for $2 will be made for quantities 
over five. Send your order or request to 


the address below. 


Committee on Wills, Bequests and Gifts, 
Council on World Service and Finance, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Will You Help Recruit 
Missionaries?, 27-9; Golden Cross in 
Action, 31-2; Just Out, 44-6. 


As your committee or hospitals and 
homes steward continue the emphasis 
on health and welfare, it is wise to co- 
operate and identify with the church 
and greater community as much as pos- 
sible. 

It is also of particular importance that 
the local church take enthusiastic re- 
sponsibility for sharing the community 
interest in care of the sick and depend- 
ent. 
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Promote active participation in commu- 
nity projects pertaining to health and 
welfare on an organized basis. 

Seek out foster and boarding homes 
for dependent children. 

Help provide foster care for older per- 
sons. 

Assist in the establishment of com- 
munity centers for older persons, recrea- 
tional opportunities for children, and 
health and diagnostic services. 

Establish a program of home visitation 
for the sick, shut-ins, and others needing 
special services. Letter-writing, shopping, 
mending and running errands all are a 
part of this activity. 

Provide homemaker 
the committee. 

Provide counseling services for the 
aging, youth, or others who need guid- 
ance. 

Establish motor pools for driving 
older persons to and from church services. 

Help in planning and establishing 
community day centers, either as a 
special unit, or using church facilities. 

Make available special aids for the 
aged, handicapped, or others who need 
special attention, such as sound ampli- 
fication in specified church pews. 

Give support to church homes or 
senior residences in your community. 

Maintain a listing of community 
agencies and resources in health and wel- 
fare for referral services. 

Serve in community hospitals and 
homes through volunteer services. 

Participate in special school or com- 
munity programs in emphasizing the 
Christian career opportunities in hospitals 
and homes. 

Assist in special occasions. 


Tell the Story 

Tell the story of hospitals and homes 
through available community channels 
such as newspapers, radio and television, 
exhibits, speeches, and through the 
varied church communications media. 

Let your church members and your 
community know that The Methodist 
Church has an active and real concern 
for better health and welfare and con- 
siders this an important ministry of our 


church. 


services through 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, II. 
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Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: Ideas for Student Recogni- 
tion Day, 7-8; Will You Help Re- 
cruit Missionaries?, 27-9; A Man 
Called Pete, 43. 


This month is not too early for your 
committee to anticipate the return to 
home of your college students for Christ- 
mas vacation. 


Get Students Together 


Plans should be set in the making for 
some vocational discussions with these 
young persons. 

Possibly a brunch could be arranged 
—with your minister in attendance—to 
talk over the experiences of college 
studies in relation to any specific deci- 
sions for church-related vocations. These 
informal meetings help to keep the stu- 
dent in close touch with his local church 
and mindful of its interest in him. 

It might be of interest for several 
churches of a given community to meet 
together so that students of similar vo- 
cational choice can have a wider fellow- 
ship to talk about mutual interests. 


Watch for These Magazines 


In anticipation of the February, 1962, 
issue of The Christian Home, which 
will feature the theme of Christian vo- 
cations, it would be in order for your 
committee to begin seeking means by 
which every family could receive this 
issue. 

The home is never neutral in voca- 
tional matters, and to have this issue 
would help in the understanding of the 
philosophy of vocation in Christian 
terms. 

In like manner the February, 1962, 
issue of Church School will center its 
attention on Christian vocations. This 
could be used as a springboard for a 
week’s emphasis on this theme in your 


church. 


Plan Church Vocations Program 


A co-ordinated program drawing to- 
gether the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, the Methodist Men, the Youth 
Fellowship, and the Sunday worship 
service could call attention to the oppor- 
tunities for work in the church. It could 
also help persons to face realistically the 
factors involved in vocational decisions. 

To assist in this program you may 
desire to use the pamphlet, Planning a 
Conference on Church Vocations, avail- 
able free with other vocational material 
from the Interboard Committee. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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The World Parish Cross identifies new 
area headquarters at 501 E. Fayette St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Korea Church Advances 


In a country where the average an- 
nual income is less than $100 per person, 
Korean Methodists in 1960 gave to their 
church an amount equal to $7 for every 
man, woman and child. 

Despite a slight decrease during the 
year, the total constituency of the Korean 
Methodist Church stands at about 108,- 
000, including 46,000 full members, 
7,000 baptized children, 6,000 baptized 
adults, 15,000 “probationers” and 34,000 
“card signers” (persons who have indi- 
cated some kind of interest in the 
church). Last year 100 new full mem- 
bers were received each month. 

Increasingly city churches are organiz- 
ing churches in the villages and assist- 
ing them financially. During 1960, 78 
of the more financially able churches in 
cities or towns helped start 138 village 
churches, giving a total of $5,000. 

The vitality of Korean Methodism is 
indicated in these statistics: 

More than 50,000 persons are en- 
rolled in 3,055 class meetings held each 
Friday. About 17,000 women are mem- 
bers of the 691 Woman’s Societies of 
Christian Service. Forty-one new minis- 
ters were ordained and a similar number 
admitted on trial. 

In 1960 more than 90,000 persons at- 
tended one of 429 one-week Bible insti- 
tutes, with an average attendance of more 
than 200 persons at each institute. 

One of the most significant activities 
of the Korean Methodist Church is the 
work done by 504 young men and 
women who donate their time in teach- 
ing in the 237 Wesley Clubs. These 
clubs are organized to teach children 
of families too poor to pay the tuition 
in the regular government schools. Over 
5,000 boys and 7,000 girls are enrolled. 
These clubs meet in Methodist churches. 
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or Not to lithe? 


The concept of tithing pre- 
dates the birth of Christ; now 
it is the subject of growing 
controversy in the church. 


by T. K. Thompson 


There seems to be no doubt that 
“tithing” is the most controversial word 
in the field of Christian stewardship 
today. The subject of tithing receives 
repeated attention in the church press 
from all angles: historical, exegetical, 
economic, and practical. 

In September of this year The Will 
of Augusta Nash was released nation- 
ally to the American Protestant 
churches. It’s about tithing. No doubt 
the film will provoke discussion among 
tithers and non-tithers alike. 

Despite opposition by many devout 
Christians to the idea of tithing, the 
number of tithers is growing. The de- 


finite increase in receipts clearly re- 
flects this growth. 

Obviously, a “tithe” means 10 per 
cent, but 10 per cent of what? In 
modern industrial America, with vari- 
ous forms of prepayment of taxes, pen- 
sions, insurance, hospitalization, and a 
dozen other items, the most commonly 
used rule of thumb is 10 per cent of 
“take-home” pay. 

And what charities are tithe-worthy? 
Do “secular” charities come within the 
area of Christian responsibility? Here, 
the most commonly used principle is 
the individual’s own stewardship un- 
derstanding. 

A common interpretation of the 
tithe is the giving of at least 10 per 
cent of take-home pay to church and 
charity though most tithers apply the 
10 per cent to gross income. 


Those Who Say No 

The arguments frequently 
against tithing include these: 

Tithing cannot be considered spe- 
cifically Christian; it was practiced 
even before the time of Abraham, and 
probably represented the primitive 
arithmetic of counting on the fingers. 

As reflected in the Old Testament, 
the tithe seems to have taken various 
forms at various periods of Hebrew his- 
tory. Under a theocratic government, 
it may have included payment of taxes 
and relief for the poor. 

In the New Testament, Jesus men- 
tioned tithing only twice. Paul made 
no reference to the subject. 

In America in the 1960's can it be 
fair to set a definite requirement for all 
people regardless of personal situa- 
tions? 

To require a tithe of a family with 
a $4,000 income and four children on 
the same basis as a family with a 
$50,000 income and no children seems 
legalistic in the extreme. 

The implicit permission to use the 
remaining nine-tenths as one pleases 
gives the wealthy man a wide-open 


used 


A family looks at the new stewardship packets. Each person has his own commitment 
folder, and there is a special packet for youths. These packets are an important part of 
the quadrennial emphasis on stewardship this fall. 


field for selfishness. 


But even the poor family is in 
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danger of Pharisaism, or spiritual 
pride, in its sense of having fulfilled 
their entire obligation to God by pay- 
ment of the 10 per cent. 


Those Who Say Yes 

Those who say yes to the question 
“Should I tithe?” believe that tithing 
represents “seriousness” in Christian 
giving. Everyone agrees that Christian 
giving should be proportionate. 

Few stewardship authorities today 
would call 9 per cent sub-Christian or 
11 per cent super-Christian, but it is 
only when the proportion approaches 
or surpasses 10 per cent that it makes 
a difference in the family budget. 

A recent Gallup poll showed that 
tithing is popular among relatively 
poor people. 

Second, tithing is not only a realistic 
and workable plan of giving, but also a 
splendid discipline for Christian 
growth. 

Most Christians find it worth while 
to observe disciplines such as daily 
Bible study and prayer, weekly wor- 
ship on the Lord’s Day and a variety of 
other proved methods of worship and 
service. 


The Christian who regularly sets 
aside a definite proportion of his in- 
come for worship and service in 
Christ’s Kingdom has made one of the 
basic steps forward in Christian living. 
The discipline is valid even if the pro- 
portion is not a full tithe. 

Third, the whole standard of values 
which tithing expresses is a Christian 
standard. America today is witnessing 
a remarkable increase in “disposable 
income,” that is, income beyond the 
necessities and which permits the 
spender considerable discretion. 

This additional income often goes 
for luxury fads like sports cars, boats, 
and country homes. The traditional 
Protestant virtues of simplicity and 
thrift are under heavy bombardment 
from many sides. 

In an age of conformity it is not 
easy to express a Christian standard in 
personal morality, social influence, and 
spending habits. 

Fourth, the tither knows that the 
practice is a token of life’s sanctity. He 
regards his entire income, all his time 
and abilities as belonging to God. The 
separated portion, the tithe, is for spe- 
cial Christian projects. 


The remaining nine-tenths are not 
to be used in riotous living, but ex- 
pended in accordance with God’s “or- 
ders of creation”: in the necessary care 
of the physical body, the family, and 
one’s duties as a constructive member 
of society. 

This means, fifth, that the central 
motive for Christian tithing is a sharing 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The first 
response of the Christian to the love 
which God revealed is a desire to share 
this glorious good news. 

The response of faith is personal 
witness by word and deed and a giving 
of all resources in the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

In a world where selfishness is the 
presupposition of almost all our busi- 
ness, government, and social life, the 
Christian must be different. Christian 
giving springs out of Christian loving. 
God so loved the world that He gave 
His Son. The Christian too, like his 
heavenly Father, will love and give. 


Mr. Thompson is executive director of the 
Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence of the National Council of Churches 
and the editor of Stewardship in Contem- 
porary Theology. He is a Southern Baptist 
minister. 





Lists Medical Needs 


Harold N. Brewster, M.D., medical 
secretary of the Board of Missions, has 
made some suggestions for churches to 
help overseas mission hospitals. 

“We appreciate everything people 
everywhere are doing for the Church and 
medical missions,” Dr. Brewster explains. 

In sending medical textbooks as was 
suggested in the June issue of Tue 
Mertuopist Story, Dr. Brewster points 
out that any book over five years old 
would be outdated by the new discover- 
ies being made these days and therefore 
not worth sending. 

An organization called Interchurch 

Medical Assistance, Inc., contacts the 
big drug companies for donations to send 
overseas. Additional drug samples may be 
sent by churches directly to the mission 
hospitals with these suggestions: 
e Imported medicines are subject to a 
high tariff in India so it is best to send 
them to hospitals in other countries. 
e Have a doctor or nurse sort the medi- 
cines, discarding those that are not use- 
ful. The same kind of medicines should 
be repacked in larger containers to save 
space and weight. 


e The most useful drugs are: antibiotics, 
cortisone and ACTH preparations, other 


endocrine hormones, antacids, ointments 
for skin conditions, eye drops and oint- 
ments, drugs for the treatment of hyper- 
tension, ear drops, cough mixtures, drugs 
for the treatment of intestinal parasites, 
anti-malarial drugs, and anti-tuberculosis 
drugs. 

e Bandages, gauze and adhesive, and 
surgical suture material are also suitable 
gifts. Bandages should be made in lengths 
of at least two yards and in uniform 
widths of one-half, one, two, and three 
inches. They should be carefully wrapped 
in plastic bags. 

e These contributions should be packed 
in strong cartons 10 to 15 pounds each. 
They should be marked “Unsolicited 
Free Gift—Not for Resale.” 


Goodwill Aids Handicapped 


Goodwill Industries, a pioneer in the 
training and employment of the handi- 
capped, serve in more than 1,600 com- 
munities in the United States, according 
to the results of a survey conducted by 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

The survey showed central workshops 
in 125 U.S. cities, 22 branch workshops, 
2 planned branch workshops, collection 
representatives in about 750 communities 


and branch stores in more than 200 cities 
outside the central location cities. Boy 
Scout Good Turn drives, school drives 
and other similar functions are conducted 
in another more than 500 communities. 

Started in 1919 by The Methodist 
Church, Goodwill Industries has long 
been the largest network of rehabilitation 
workshops for all types of handicapped 
people in the world. 

Goodwill Industries functions in 45 
states including Hawaii and Alaska, and 
in eight foreign countries. During 1959, 
Goodwill Industries helped 38,000 handi- 
capped and disabled persons. 


Seek Funds for School 


Missouri Area laymen and pastors off- 
cially began a campaign to raise $5,000,- 
000 in capital funds for the St. Paul 
School of Theology, Methodist, at a 
dinner meeting in Booneville, Mo., in 
May. 

The school, located in Kansas City, 
Mo., was previously known as the Na- 
tional Methodist Theological Seminary. 

Bishop Eugene M. Frank is chairman 
of the drive in the new Missouri West 
and Missouri East Annual Conferences, 
which have adopted a goal of $1,700,000 
as their part of the campaign. 
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Through the modern- 


day magic of radio, 


television, and 
motion pictures, 
the Gospel is being 
communicated throughout 
the world. 


by Beverly Chain 


The Board of Missions is engaged 
in a world-wide “Mission to the Minds 
of Men” during the 1960-64 quadren- 
nium. 

Using all available means of com- 
munication, the board is trying to reach 
people through the Methodist 
churches in 44 countries. This means 
using preaching, teaching, personal 
contact, the printed word (news- 
papers, magazines, books), and the 
newest techniques of mass communi- 
cations—film, television, radio, film- 
strips, and records. 

In using the mass communications 
media, the board and related overseas 
churches are working in co-operation 
with other Protestant denominations. 

The co-operative program is co-or- 
dinated in New York through an arm 
of the National Council of Churches 
called RAVEMCCO (Radio, Visual 
Education, and Mass Communications 
Committee ). 

In overseas countries, RAVEMCCO 
works with the Council of Churches 
and other interdenominational bodies 
to bring the greatest possible impact to 
bear for the Christian Gospel upon the 
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minds of millions yet to be won for 
Christ. 

Methodists are active in all phases 
of the ministry through mass com- 
munications. They are on the RAVE- 
MCCO headquarters staff, and they 
are working in various capacities in 
television, radio, and audio-visual pro- 
grams overseas. 

A sample of what is being done 
around the world to further evange- 
lism through mass communications is 
given in the following thumbnail re- 
ports from several countries. 


Philippines 

An employee of a lumber company 
in Agusan, Philippines, wrote to the 
Protestant radio station, DYCR. He 
said, “This letter will show you my 
joy, because my wife has just been 
won to Christ. We tune in our radio 
everyday to DYCR, and my wife re- 
quests that the Scripture reading be 
expounded a little more.” 

“This letter,” says a DYCR staff 
member, “reveals to us unmistakably 
that the potentiality of radio as a mass 
medium for the communication and 
awakening of faith is no longer vision- 
ary.” 
More than 1,200 letters were re- 
ceived by DYCR in a seven-month 
period in 1960. This was an average of 
a little more than five letters each day. 

The program getting the most mail 
was Sa Pagpamanagbanag, an early 
morning hymn dedication program. A 
close runner-up is Morning Melodies, 
a request program which in addition to 
the write-ins, receives another 500 re- 
quests at the desk each month. 

DYCR is on the air 10 hours daily 
and 17 hours on Sunday. The pro- 
grams are predominately music. One of 
the DYCR executives is the Rev. 


Thomas Lung, Methodist missionary 
from Linworth, Ohio. 


Burma 


A film evangelism project tied into 
the local church program is being 
carried out by the audio-visual depart- 
ment of the Burma Christian Council. 
Three centers have been chosen for 
the experiment, and programs are or- 
ganized at each center once a month. 
Participating are the Baptist churches 
at Aungpinly village, Methodist 
churches at Bugone village, and An- 
glican churches at the Queen Alex- 
andra Hospital. 

A team of laymen and the pastor of 
the denomination of the area to be 
visited go with the audio-visual team 
into the village about 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The children are gathered 
for games and songs, then told a story 
by an audio-visual worker using a pic- 
ture story card set. 

Meanwhile, other members of the 
team talk to the village people who 
have gathered and give them evan- 
gelistic leaflets. Later a film program 
centered around a particular theme, 
such as the life of Jesus, is initiated. 

Special follow-up literature tied in 
with one of the feature films of the 
evening is distributed to the adults. The 
children receive a picture card with an 
evangelistic verse printed on the back. 
In addition, adults receive one copy in 
a series of tracts published by The 
Methodist Church. Each of the tracts 
encourages them to read the next one 
in the series. 


Taiwan 


Audio-visual evangelism is a rela- 
tively new and much needed evangelis- 
tic medium in Taiwan, according to 
Dr. Chen Kan Kuo, chairman of an 
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interdenominational committee. “It is 
strongly welcomed, especially among 
rural folk, where the results are sub- 
stantial. But this kind of work demands 
considerable funds, so that it is espe- 
cially useful if many denominations 
can work together,” he said. 

Twenty-one mission and _ broadcast 
organizations produce and air 36 dif- 
ferent programs in 12 cities on Taiwan. 
A total of 52 commercial and govern- 
ment transmitters under the control of 
22 broadcasting companies carry the 
361 different program releases which 
fill more than 152 hours of radio time 
each week. Programs are voiced in 
Mandarin, Taiwanese, Hakka and 
English. 

Five adequately equipped studios 
are producing new material and at- 
tempting to match the standard of 
quality and content of the programing 
being aired under secular sponsorship. 

Next year, TV will come to Taiwan. 
Plans are to merge visual aids with the 
radio work and thus pave the way for 
Gospel use of television. 

Brazil 
One of the major activities of CAVE 
Evangelical Audio-Visual Center) 
during 1960 was the production of two 


16mm films. The first, Aninha, is a 12- 
minute dramatic film in black and 
white. The second, The Dagger, is a 
28-minute evangelistic film which 
dramatizes the impact of the Gospel 
on the violence of Brazilian frontier 
life. 

All of the work, directing, shooting, 
editing, and making the sound track 
was done by the CAVE staff. 

CAVE is producing 89 radio pro- 
grams per week for broadcast on 30 dif- 
ferent radio stations. Several new film- 
strips were produced during 1960, and 
sales stimulated by CAVE’s “film of 
the month” plan, continued to increase. 

The CAVE lending library of 16mm 
films has attracted wealthy doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, and _ professors 
(many non-Protestants), who, but for 
the library, would not have come in 
contact with religious films. 

The owner of a small movie house 
in a suburban area of Campinas used 
the film, The First Easter, with CAVE 
subtitles in Portuguese in his movie 
house during Holy Week. He told the 
CAVE staff, “I shall be glad to exhibit 
in my theater any film which you have 
available.” 

The sheriff of one town each week 
came to CAVE to take our films 





Methodist bookstores around 
the world—like this one in 
Brazil—play an _ important 
part in proclaiming the 
Gospel to all peoples. As in 
the United States these stoves 
handle records and films as 
well as books. 


A missionary and a Japanese 
co-worker examine film 
footage in the production 
laboratory of AVACO, the 
Audio-Visual Aids Commit- 
tee of the National Christian 
Council of Japan. 


until he had shown every one in the 
library to the children of his town. 


Pakistan 

“The local churches have started 
taking a great deal of interest in the 
outreach of the Gospel through the 
mass media,” writes Dr. Hyatt Feroze, 
director of the West Pakistan audio- 
visual department. “I would not be 
exaggerating in any way if I state that 
the audio-visual ministry in Pakistan 
has now come to stay. 

“We co-ordinate our efforts and our 
programs with the youth groups, the 
rural workers, the evangelistic boards, 
the adult literacy workers, hospitals, 
schools, and all the other afhliated 
agencies of the West Pakistan Chris- 
tian Council. We also serve such 
agencies as the Bible Society and even 
the West Pakistan government.” 


Japan 

Religious broadcasting over private 
stations in Japan has approximately 
doubled since 1956, a recent survey 
taken by AVACO (Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee of the Japan National 
Christian Council) shows. Much of 
the increase is due to the initiation of 
non-Christian broadcasting. 

Thirteen Buddhist, four Shinto, and 
four programs by other religions have 
gone on the air since 1956. Christian 
broadcasting accounts for only a small 
percentage of the increase, even 
though there are currently on the air 
29 programs by Protestants and three 
by Catholics. But Protestant programs 
occupy two-thirds of the time alloted to 
religious broadcasting in Japan. 

Thirteen half-hour evangelistic films 
for use on TV and in film evangelism 
in Japan were prepared for use in 
September and October. The series pre- 
sented the Gospel through the lives 
and witness of today’s Japanese. 

A group of 30 AVACO board mem- 
bers, church leaders, and laymen of 
the business world have been asked by 
the AVACO board to study estimates 
for the construction of first-rate tele- 
vision studios in Japan, and to work 
out a plan for financing such construc- 
tion. The studios would provide facili- 
ties for the direct broadcasting of 
Christian TV programs or the record- 
ing of such programs on video tape. 
Miss Chain is on the staff of RAVEMCCO 
in charge of interpretation and services. 
She formerly was a Methodist missionary 


to Brazil, specializing in journalism and 
audio-visual work. 
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Your 


Church 
against fire, 
storm, 


and theft. 


by B. P. Murphy 


“The Consuming Fire” was the ser- 
mon topic on the bulletin board of 
First Church, Libby, Mont., on March 
22, 1960, when it burned. 

Out of the ashes of this misfortune, 
with the assistance of $49,000 of col- 
lected insurance, the church was re- 
located at a more adequate site, and a 
new $70,000 unit was erected. 

Figures gathered by the National 
Fire Protection Association indicate 
that rural churches and large city 
cathedrals are about equally vulnerable 
to fire. Large open areas which con- 
duct drafts, inaccessible lofts and gal- 
leries, infrequent occupancy, and the 
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vulnerability of church steeples to 
lightning are fire dangers that are 
peculiar to churches. 

In view of these risks the Discipline 
({ 164) charges the trustees of the 
local church with the responsibility of 
maintaining adequate coverage on 
church property. 

The trustees are required to submit 
a written “detailed statement of the 
insurance on each parcel of real estate, 
indicating whether restricted by co- 
insurance or other limiting conditions, 
and whether adequate insurance is 
carried.” 

Careful attention should be given to 





Causes of Church Fires in United States 


Lightning 


Open lights 
Heating units—liquid fuel 
Neighboring fires 


Incendiarism, vandalism 


Miscellaneous 





Electricity and electrical equipment 
Smoking and careless use of matches 


Heat, flames or sparks, other than above 


Chimneys, vents, or overheated flues 


(1953 to 1957) 


31.0% 
17.8% 
10.1% 
7.2% 
6.4% 
5.3% 
5.3% 
3.8% 
3.1% 
10.0% 
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this several times each year rather 
than on rare occasions. Where the en- 
tire body of trustees cannot meet fre- 
quently, it is advisable for them to 
select from their number a small com- 
mittee on “insurance” or “safety.” 

This committee should avail itself of 
the professional counsel of construc- 
tion men, real estate dealers, insurance 
agents, and fire prevention authorities. 
General guidance materials and a sur- 
vey form for church insurance needs 
are also available through the Section 
of Church Extension of the Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Answer Three Questions 

The following are three questions to 
be considered by the trustees at fre- 
quent intervals: 

First, how much insurance should 
our church carry? This point is often 
neglected, especially when the insur- 
ance program has not been reviewed in 
several years. : 

The church’s insurable interest in 
its property is equivalent to the actual 
cash value of the property. By this is 
meant the cost of repairing or replac- 
ing the damaged or destroyed property: 
with deductions for depreciation. 

It is easy to ignore the steadily in- 
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by Thomas B. Lugg 


1. Have an appraisal of the value of the insurable property made. This 
is best done by a qualified company. Movable furnishings and equipment 


should be inventoried and listed separately. 


2. Determine the several types of insurance you need to buy to protect 


} 
Three Steps in Obtaining Insurance | 
i 


your church and its membership adequately. The kinds of coverage include | 
fire, lightning, windstorm, vandalism and malicious mischief, and public | 


3. Read all of your policy carefully. Know what protection you are buy- 
ing and what protection you are not buying. 


creasing costs of replacement and to 
lose sight of the fact that these rising 
costs frequently more than offset the 
depreciation factor. 

Where “co-insurance” clauses exist 
in fire policies, it is important to make 
sure that the total coverage carried 
equals the designated percentage of the 
“actual cash value” specified in the co- 
insurance clause. Otherwise the in- 
sured will collect only a fraction of the 
face-value of the policy. 

Secondly, the trustees should ask: 
What types of insurance coverage shall 
we carry on our church? The varieties 
of coverage are numerous—some are 
absolutely manadatory, others optional. 
It is at this point especially that a com- 
petent insurance agent or broker may 
be of valuable assistance to the trustees. 


Fire Protection a Necessity 


Fire insurance is essential. It covers 
against all direct loss or damage by fire 
and lightning. Adequate coverage 
should be carried on the contents as 
well as the buildings. 

Also essential is extended coverage, 
which may be attached to the fire 
policy for an additional premium. This 
endorsement covers perils of wind- 
storm (including tornado, cyclone, hur- 
ricane) and of hail. 

“Additional extended coverage” is 
available for residential properties in- 
cluding parsonages. It covers loss by 
earthquake and high water. 

Frequently the “dwelling building 
and contents” endorsement is used for 
residential properties. It includes all 
protection from fire, extended cover- 
age, and additional extended coverage, 
plus loss caused by burglars (but does 
not compensate for articles stolen). 

Other desirable coverages not usual- 
ly included in the fire policy are glass 
insurance, steam-boiler and machinery 
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insurance, and debris-removal insur- 
ance. 

Valuable objects of art, musical in- 
struments, and expensive equipment 
may be protected against all risks by 
separate policies. 

The “vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief” endorsement may be attached to 
fire policies where extended coverage 
endorsement is also attached. This 
coverage protects against willful or 
malicious physical injury to or destruc- 
tion of the property. 

It does not protect against loss to 
glass, or loss from theft, explosion of 
steam boilers, or against any loss oc- 
curring after the building has been 
vacant longer than 30 days. 

In addition to coverage of the 
church properties, there are other es- 
sential coverages to be obtained by the 
trustees: theft insurance, automobile 
insurance (ownership and non-owner- 
ship), and comprehensive general 
liability insurance. 

The church’s employees should be 
protected by workmen’s compensation, 
employer’s liability insurance, and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. Fidelity 
bonds should be obtained for those re- 
sponsible for handling church funds. 

Insurance coverage for benefit of 
employees may be handled by the 
Committee on Lay Personnel of the 
quarterly conference if such a commit- 
tee has been organized. 


How to Economize on Insurance 


After surveying the church’s insur- 
ance needs, budget-minded church of- 
ficials may be asking a third question: 
How may we economize? 

It is at this point that a serious 
danger arises for there is a temptation 
to discontinue or reduce the needed 
amounts and types of coverage. This 
false economy can bring tragic conse- 


quences. There are, however, some 
valid methods of reducing insurance 
premiums. 

First, frequent and careful inspec- 
tion of the church premises should be 
maintained. Corrective measures to re- 
move special fire hazards may result in 
lower premiums for the church as well 
as for its adjacent neighbors. 

Secondly, fire insurance costs may 
be reduced by use of the “co-insurance 
clause. This clause constitutes an agree- 
ment between the insured and the 
company that the insured will main- 
tain coverage amounting to a fixed per- 
centage (usually 80, 90 or 100 per 
cent) of the actual cash value of the 
property (replacement cost minus de- 
preciation ). 

Since most fire losses are partial 
rather than total, the probability of 
large losses is much less than for 
partial losses. Reductions can there- 
fore be given on premiums when larger 
amounts of insurance are carried. If a 
church fails to maintain the specified 
percentage of coverage, however, it can 
collect only a proportionate share of its 
coverage in case of loss. The church 
trustees should be aware of the implica- 
tions of co-insurance. 

Thirdly, the church may save on in- 
surance premiums by getting term 
rates. The premium for a policy writ- 
ten over a three-year period, for ex- 
ample, represents a saving of 11 per 
cent or more on the costs of the same 
coverage obtained through three suc- 
ceeding annual policies, even after al- 
lowance is made for interest earnings 
on the premium advanced. 

Small church budgets often find it 
difficult to pay the premium three years 
in advance. Local banks will usually 
finance such advance payments of in- 
surance premiums. Since the finance 
charges and interest rates are less than 
the savings on the premium effected by 
the term rates, it is to the church’s ad- 
vantage to borrow, if necessary, to se- 
cure the longer coverage. 

When the above-mentioned econ- 
omy measures have been investigated, 
the church trustees should be satisfied 
that the premiums charged are very 
nominal for the security afforded. 

Dr. Murphy is executive secretary of the 


Section of Church Extension of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Dr. Lugg, who, until his retirement last 
year, was general secretary of the Council 
on World Service and Finance, has be- 


come president and manager of National 
Mutual Church Insurance Company. 
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Bishop Richard C. Raines commissions missionaries at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., a high point of the annual meeting of the Board of Missions. 
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Will You Help Recruit Missionaries? 





Missionaries don’t just happen. 
These dedicated persons have 
to be found, trained, and sent 
forth. There may be a potential 
missionary in your community. 
If so, you may help him hear 


the call to Christian service. 


by M. O. Williams, Jr. 


Just as ministers are needed to sup- 
ply the pulpits, so men and women are 
needed to perform the increasingly 
varied missionary jobs in the United 
States and some 30 other countries. 

Though the list of specific openings 
runs higher, a realistic figure of the 
number needed yearly is 250. This in- 
cludes 100 for the Division of World 
Missions and Division of National 
Missions and 150 for the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 

These people do not simply “happen 
along.” It takes the best thought, work, 
and prayer of us all to develop them. 

Hence, many persons need to know 
what it takes to be a missionary. The 
pastor, student worker, commission on 
missions, WSCS, Methodist Men, 
church-school teachers, youth coun- 
selors, and many others—all need to 
know of the need for missionaries and 
process of application. 


Mr. Williams is secretary of missionary 
personnel and chairman of the missionary 
personnel staff of the Methodist Board of 
Missions. 
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The commission on missions can 
lead its church to see that missionary 
recruitment is one of its biggest jobs. 

Through films, missionary speakers, 
distribution of literature, sending 
young people to missions conferences 
and other means, the challenge of 
missionary and deaconess service can 
be presented forcefully and _intelli- 
gently to local churches. 

The statements which follow have 
been carefully worked out by the mis- 
sionary personnel staff of the Board 
of Missions as a guide in selecting 
missionaries. 

Philosophy of Recruitment 

All Christians, and not a selected 
few, are called to dedicate the day's 
work to God. 

The mission motivation should re- 
sult from two main forces: an experi- 
ence of God in Christ so meaningful 
that one is impelled to share it and a 
sensitivity to human needs. 

We still have a mission to perform, 
even if the world could eliminate pov- 
erty, stamp out disease, and guarantee 
peace. 

The urgency of need must never 
lead one to pressure a person into a 
decision. 

The goal of every contact should be 
that of helping the other person realize 
his fullest life of service, in whatever 
field God may lead. 

Problems faced in this service de- 
mand high standards of ability, Chris- 
tian experience, and emotional ma- 
turity. We believe that God would 
have his people praying regularly that 
workers be prepared, and sent forth. 

We must stress that commitment 





means willingness to serve God in 
other ways if mission work seems in- 
advisable. 

The approach to girls for career 
service with the Woman’s Division 
must involve a sympathetic under- 
standing of the normal desire for mar 
riage and the anxieties and pressures 
which the prospect of mission service 
entails. 

There is much significant work to 
be done in the world today by unmar- 
ried women, and there is every indi- 
cation that women are finding life ful- 
fillment in such vocations. 

We must challenge young people 
to commit their lives to God. 

In the approach to recruiting one 
should let all know the needs and op- 
portunities, cultivate a few of the best 
qualified, and guide into other work 
those who seem unsuited. 

What makes a need take hold, break 
through to the depths of a person’s 
consciousness? Certainly God is at 
work here. 

We have discovered, on the other 
hand, that distorted ideas and confused 
motivation are involved for many. 

Of one thing we are certain: the 
work of Christ and his church de- 
mands more missionaries and deacon- 
esses than we are securing and that we 
are united in a common responsibility 
to help meet this need. 


Missionary Life Today 
What it takes to be a missionary 
can be understood only as one grasps 
something of the difficulty and the 
importance of the missionary task. 
The Methodist Church sends mis- 


sionaries to some 30 countries in Asia, 
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Africa and Latin America, and in the 
United States to congested urban and 
isolated mountain and rural areas. 

The missionary must be physically 
and mentally able to handle a heavy 
work load. The climate may hamper 
him. He must master one or more for- 
eign languages. 

He often lives among and must com- 
municate his faith to people of cul- 
tures quite different from his own, an 
adjustment so severe it has been termed 
“culture shock.” 

Missionaries function in the midst 
of physical, social, and spiritual needs 
that can place great burdens upon the 
sympathetic spirit. Most of the areas 
in which they serve are in process of 
rapid, drastic change. 


Frequently Lives in Tension 


The missionary frequently lives and 
works in the midst of tension created 
by the rising national consciousness 
or minority group feeling of the peo- 
ple he serves. He may at times have 
to face suspicion, unwarranted criti- 
cism, Or Open antagonism. 

In many countries Christians are 
a minority group and are frequently 
seen as a divisive faction. 

The missionary is sometimes identi- 
fied with former ruling groups. Even 
his fellow Christians may see the mis- 
sionary as an obstacle to the full in- 
dependence of the church. 

Every missionary must possess the 
spirit and the ability to fill a key posi- 
tion, but he must be free of tenden- 
cies to dominate or to seek status. 

Leadership of the church has passed 
more and more into the hands of 
Asians, Africans, and Latin Ameri- 
cans. The missionary must be able to 
share authority and power and, if in- 
dicated, to turn them over to others. 

He must be able to work under the 
authority of a local leader whose prep- 
aration for the task might not equal 
his own. Gratifications come by way 
of patient, devoted service. 

For service in the U.S., we seek 
persons who, in addition to specialized 
skills and training, are prepared to 
work in understanding and unity with 
people who are under strong social, 
political, or economic pressures. 

Missionaries generally become part 
of closely knit communities with op- 
portunities for rich fellowship. How- 
ever, painful friction may come. 

For families, there is the rich op- 
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portunity of Christian witness as a 
family, but there also are special prob- 
lems of rearing and educating children, 
of maintaining adequate family life in 
the “busy-ness” of the missionary com- 
munity, and the isolation experienced 
by the wife when the husband travels, 
as many do. 


Jobs That Missionaries Do 


Deaconesses and home missionaries 
are generally recruited for types of 
work rather than for specific jobs. 

The missionary goes abroad to meet 
requests for personnel presented by 
the Committee on Co-ordination of 
each annual conference (composed of 
nationals and missionaries ). The actual 
appointment is often determined after 
he has reached the field. 

It is important to note that the 
church does not staff a conference, a 
school, or other project. Overseas there 
are generally 10 national workers for 
every missionary; in this country there 
are several employed workers to every 
deaconess. 

The missionary is not the boss. He 
frequently works from a humble posi- 
tion, yet his is a key position. 

The missionary in school work is not 
simply one of a staff of 10 or 20. He 
must know enough about education to 
serve as resource person; he must pro- 
vide both the spark and the method to 
stimulate effective religious work. 

Even if given routine work and re- 
stricted by nationalistic jealousies, the 
missionary is challenged to witness 
faithfulness and forgiveness. 

Amid all this flux, this definition of 
the missionary role today emerges. The 
missionary is to be used by God to 
build the Christian Church—to extend, 


strengthen, and unify it. 


Becoming a Missionary 

The process of becoming a mission- 
ary or deaconess is careful and thor- 
ough and takes months or even years. 

There is a period of getting ac- 
quainted. Contacts are established with 
secretaries of missionary personnel 
through correspondence or interview 
and information is exchanged. 

There is usually a period of develop- 
ment during which reading, study, or 
work experiences are suggested. 

When the candidate is ready to make 
application, references are collected, 
physical examinations given, and the 
psychological-psychiatric appraisal ar- 


ranged. The candidate then submits 
the final application papers. 

This application asks the candidate 
about his life and the development of 
his Christian experience, a statement 
of Christian message, missionary pur- 
pose, and relationship to people of 
other cultural or religious backgrounds. 

If the material collected seems favor- 
able, the candidate is interviewed by 
one of 16 regional personnel commit- 
tees. Their recommendation goes to 
the Joint Committee on Missionary 
Personnel, which recommends to the 
board those approved for missionary 
service. 

Generally, there is a period of ad- 
ditional study and orientation. This 
deals with the biblical and theologi- 
cal base of missions, the philosophy 
and practice of the missionary out- 
reach, and studies of anthropology. 
There is study of the country of serv- 
ice and of language. 

Then in a deeply religious service 
the candidate is commissioned. 

The special-term missionaries, the 
“U.S.-2s” at home and the “3s” for 
foreign service, go through this same 
process. Their specialized study is com- 
pressed into seven weeks, and they are 
not commissioned. 


At the Local Level 


If a person is interested in mission- 
ary service, he should first talk to his 
pastor or counselor to gain information 
and to check his understanding of 
missionary work and commitment. 

It is then suggested that the person 
write directly to the Office of Mission- 
ary Personnel, using the name of the 
secretary that seems most relevant (see 
page 29). 

The secretaries welcome the oppor- 
tunity to correspond with and inter- 
view interested persons. 

It is important that younger persons 
have a continuing relationship with 
the pastor, counselor, or representative 
of the commission on missions or com- 
mittee on Christian vocations. 

Guidance can be given from the 
Office of Missionary Personnel, but de- 
tailed discussion must be continued at 
the local level. 

The task confronting the church is 
too great for any one office or group of 
people. It can only be met through the 
combined planning, effort, and prayer 
of dedicated men and women in every 


church in Methodism. 
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Becoming a Missionary 





—— Why It’s Done 


The missionary goes to a group or a 
people: 

To meet shortages, to fill gaps in the 
church’s work and to do what needs to 
be done. 

To work in fellowship to develop the 


other person. 

To provide specific knowledge, insight 
and skill needed by a minority Christian 
community. 

To contribute to the evangelizing out- 
reach of this Christian community. 


To embody the world-wide concern of 
Christians for each other and witness to 
their unity in Christ. 

To bring this world view and historic 
perspective to each situation illustrating 
that Christianity is always relevant. 





—— What Needs Doing 


Most missionaries at home and abroad 
fall into the following categories although 
there is much overlapping: 

Church development: 

Pastor of one or more churches; min- 
ister in district work, usually assisting 
district superintendent and pastors, rarely 
as district superintendent; minister in 
urban work, associate in one or several 
churches; and director of Christian edu- 
cation in one or more churches in rural 
church and community, or on district and 


conference level. 

Educational work: 

Teacher in elementary or high school, 
college or seminary; supervisor of rural 
schools; and administrator of school or 
college. 

Social work: 

Group worker or executive in com- 
munity center; house parent or case 
worker in home for children and youth. 

Medical work: 

The doctor in hospital or public 


health work; the nurse in hospital or 
public health work, in supervision and 
in nursing education; the pharmacist; the 
medical technologist; the physical thera- 
pist; and the hospital administrator. 

Special fields: sia 

The agriculturist in school and ex- 
tension work; the home economist in 
school and extension work; the engineer 
and builder; the teacher of industrial arts 
and crafts; and the business manager and 
treasurer. 





—— Who Can Do Ie 


Age: 23-35 (age limit can be waived 
in special cases). 

Health: Good health is essential. A 
thorough examination under the direc- 
tion of the Associated Missions Medical 
Office and the Board’s medical secretary 
is required. 

Church membership: It is the policy, 
with occasional exceptions, to appoint as 
missionaries those persons who are mem- 
bers of The Methodist Church. 

Education and experience: For all com- 
missioned missionaries and deaconesses, 
graduation from an accredited college is 
the basic requirement. For specific pro- 
fessional fields: 

Ministers: Graduation from an accredited 
seminary. 

Christian Education Workers: Graduate 
study in Christian education. 

Educators in elementary and secondary 


schools: College courses in education; 
a teaching certificate is desirable over- 
seas and is required in the States. 

College Teachers: Master’s or doctor’s 
degree. 

Social Workers: Graduate training in so- 
cial work. 

Doctors: M.D. with three years of in- 
ternship and residency. 

Dentists: D.D.S. with experience. 

Nurses: College degree with R.N. 

Agriculturists and Home Economics Ex- 
tension Workers: College major in gen- 
eral vocational agriculture or agricul- 
tural or home economics extension 
work; a year of graduate study either in 
professional field or in a theological 
seminary. 

Business and Secretarial Workers: Col- 
lege major in business fields. 

Engineers: College degree in engineering; 


a year of graduate study in professional 

field or in a theological seminary. 
Wife or Fiancee: College graduation 

with professional skills is the desired 
goal. If the wife has not completed 
college study, there should be evidence 
of intellectual alertness and special 
skills that will enable her to work ef- 
fectively in home, church, school, hos- 
pital or community centers. 

Work Experience: There should be 
at least one year of successful experience 
in work similar to that to which one will 
be assigned. For doctors, the residency 
meets this requirement; for nurses, hos- 
pital experience during training may be 
accepted. For the minister or Christian 
education worker, field work during 
study may be accepted, but often a period 
of full-time responsibility is needed in 
order to be adequately qualified. 





—— How to Get There 


Write to: Office of Missionary Person- 
nel, 14th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

If possible, write to the personnel sec- 
retary you believe can best answer your 
question. 

The Rev. M. O. Williams, Jr., secre- 
tary of missionary personnel and chair- 
man of the missionary personnel staff. 
He works with couples interested in serv- 
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ice in the United States and overseas. 

Miss Allene Ford, secretary of mission- 
ary personnel. She deals with single men 
and women or couples interested in serv- 
ice in the U.S. 

Miss J. Marguerite Twinem, secretary 
of missionary personnel. She deals with 
single women interested in overseas serv- 
ice 


The Rev. Paul W. Yount, Jr., secre- 


tary of missionary personnel. He deals 
with single men interested in special-term 
service overseas (3’s) and with couples 
interested in either U.S. or overseas 
work, 

Miss Jane G. Stentz, associate secre- 
tary of missionary personnel. She cor- 
responds and works with undergraduate 
students, both men and women, for serv- 
ice in the U.S. or overseas. 
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Three Stories in One Motion Picture 





a “ 
Methodist Prints: Fujihira 
One of the Church’s most challenging tasks is in the heart of the big city— 
where youths grow up too fast, get wise too soon, and hope to avoid failure 
by not trying for anything better. 


The Church must follow the people where they go. Where there is a new 
school for the children and new friends for the wife at the beauty shop, there 
is a need for a new church in a new community—a new church every 22 
hours across the country. 

Methodist Prints: Fujihirs 


The Rev. Miguel Ramariz receives a branch 
of flowers from a boy in his pre-school 
class. Mr. Ramariz was so concerned for 
the welfare of his Latin American people 
that he gave up his job, paying over $500 
a month, to become a lay preacher for less 
than $200 a month. 


A new sound motion picture deals 
with national missions through which 
the church works to meet the needs of 
a changing society. 

The Measure of Success is really 
three stories which represent thousands 
taking place in an age of transition. 

In Kenedy, Tex., a chef gives up his 
job to become a lay preacher among 
the Spanish-speaking Americans who 
need both education and spiritual 
guidance. 

In Boston, Jeff Wright works as an 
intern of the Methodist South-end 
Parish. A student at Boston School of 
Theology, Jeff meets the teen-agers of 
the area where they live—in the rock- 
and-roll atmosphere of a cafe, on the 
streets, and in their homes. Historic old 
churches are transformed into centers 
of activity to serve the Lord in the 
inner City. 

And in San Fernando Valley in Cali 
fornia Mrs. Gordon Gillespie lives as 
thousands of other housewives, chang- 
ing homes every few years, moving 
from PTA to bowling team to hair 
dresser and car pool. New churches 
are needed to serve in areas of explod- 
ing population. 

This motion picture took almost two 
years to produce and is the true story 
of the people it presents. 

Produced by the Department of 
Visual Education of the Joint Section 
of Education and Cultivation of the 
Board of Missions, this black-and- 
white film runs 33 minutes. 

The Measure of Success rents for 
$8 from the Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. It is also available from 
many conference libraries. 
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Golden Cross Societies 
are a 
means through which 
Methodists 
help people who 
are in need. 
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Golden Cross in Action 


by Thelma Reynolds Brett 


It was like eider down—the soft 
touch on my fevered forehead. And 
the voice matched the touch. “You'll 
feel better soon,” she said. 

I looked up into the electric blue 
eyes of an angel. “Is this heaven?” 

“No,” the voice tinkled, “this is room 
1006, Methodist Hospital. I’m your 
nurse, that is, I’m the student nurse on 
duty to help.” 

The reassurance of her smile, the 
tender touch, and the contagion of her 
confidence almost immediately eased 
my anxiety. I dropped off to sleep. 


Modern Florence Nightingale 


In the days of recuperation that fol- 
lowed I came to know and love this 
modern Florence Nightingale whose 
name was Mary Stewart. I learned a 
lot about her, her home, her family, 
and how she came to be a student 
nurse in Methodist Hospital. 

This is the story of Mary Stewart, 
20 years old—vibrant, enthusiastic, 
dedicated, determined. _ 

Mary has a counterpart in many of 
the 52 Methodist hospitals of nursing 
in the United States. But Mary is an 
individual with light in her eyes and 
love in her heart, and ever since she 
can remember she has wanted to be a 
nurse. 

“T used to nurse the sick kitten. And 
once I put a splint on the puppy’s 
foot,” smiling, Mary reviews her “ca- 
reer.” She is quick to add that the 
puppy tore off the splint because his 
leg was not hurt in the first place. 

Her dolls got the most attention, 
demure Mary will tell you. She can 


remember the nurse’s kit that was a 
birthday present from Aunt Mary Sue 
Cher mother’s younger sister for whom 
Mary was named and from whom she 
got her first inspiration to be a nurse). 

“Aunt Mary Sue was the best nurse 
in our little town. As a matter of fact, 
she was the only registered nurse in 
our home town. I thought she was 
wonderful. I still do.” 

Mary Stewart never wavered in her 
determination to grow up and “help 
people get well.” When she was older, 
12 and 13, Aunt Mary Sue showed her 
some of the books she had studied in 
nursing school; and she gave her some 
books, true-to-life fiction about nurses. 


Tragedy Strikes 

Tragedy struck the Stewart family 
when Mary was 15. Her father was in- 
volved in a near-fatal accident which 
terminated his ability to work. Mary, 
her mother, and Aunt Mary Sue all 
pitched in to make things confortable 
for him. But the stark realities of life 
crowded in upon the little family. 

Someone had to pay the bills and 
keep the home going so “Mummy” 
went to work. 

After school and on week ends Mary 
nursed her father, read to him, and 
told him of her plans to be a registered 
nurse one day. Her father’s heart was 
heavy, knowing how difficult it would 
be to finance an education. But like 
her mother and Aynt Mary Sue, he 
hoped and prayed and sought every 
means of guidance. 

When Mary’s graduation day was 
approaching, Mr. Davidson, her pastor 
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Helping the schools of nursing is one part of the Golden Cross 
Society’s purposes and activities. 


And the student nurse is 
one part of the nursing 
profession—one part of 
the ideals and the dedi- 
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It all goes back to the Golden Cross—not just cross on the 


altar, but the Golden Cross in human hearts. 





at First Methodist Church, came to 
call as he frequently did. But this time 
he was calling on Mary. 

Mary had called on him many times 
during the past months, seeking his 
counsel in how she might realize her 
dream to be a nurse. 

Mr. Davidson had good news for 
Mary and her family. She would be 
able to go to Methodist Hospital 
School of Nursing in September as 
she had hoped. 

Her scholastic record was entirely 
satisfactory, and she had already been 
accepted for freshman enrollment; but 
finances had seemed to be a drawback. 

Now Mary had been awarded a spe- 
cial scholarship from the Golden Cross 
Society of The Methodist Church. 
This scholarship would make available 
the financial assistance to help her 
through her nurse’s education. The 
dream, so long ago taken root, was be- 
ginning to grow and to bud. 

This is Mary’s story. She says, “I 
could never have taken my training 
had it not been for the generosity of 
loyal Methodists who give so willingly 
to Golden Cross. How grateful I am 
for this help so that I can realize my 
dream of helping others!” 


What Is Golden Cross? 
Golden Cross is the “symbol of hos- 


pital and home service of Methodism,” 
a philanthropic service rendered 
through hospitals and homes. It is our 
church’s program of Christian concern 
for human welfare, inspired by Christ’s 
teaching. 

It pays for hospital services for those 
without funds. It affords home care 
and child care services for dependent 
children. It brings comfort and care to 
older persons. It assists in establishing 
health centers and providing medical 
facilities in unserved areas. It provides 
scholarships for worthy nurses, doctors, 
and other medical and social service 
personnel. 

It brings realization to persons like 
Mary Stewart. 

And the Golden Cross Society is 
more. It is many people—the nameless 
Methodists who give of their “mites” 
and “more” to help provide these serv- 
ices. 

“The Golden Cross is the Golden 
Rule in Action.” 

Mrs. Brett (known to many Methodists as 
Thelma Ann Reynolds), was director of 


public relations for the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes until her marriage in August. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the 
Board of Missions Library are listed 
below. Pastors and laymen desiring 
to borrow books and other material 
write: Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian, Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Books are mailed free; 
borrower pays return postage. 


Abbey, Merrill R., Encounter with Christ: 
a Preaching Venture in the Gospel of 
John. 

American Assembly, Columbia University. 
Arms Control: Issue for the Public. 

Barth, Karl, Anselm: Fides Quaerens Intel- 
lectum. Anselm’s Proof of the Existence 
of God in the Context of His Theological 
Scheme. 

Chamberlain, J. Gordon, Parents and Reli- 
gion: a Preface to Christian Education. 
Curriculum Committee, Foundations of 
Christian Teaching in Methodist 

Churches. 

Edwards, K. Morgan, More Than Survival: 
the Need for a Moral and Spiritual 
Revolution. 

Goodsell, Fred Field, They Lived Their 
Faith: an Almanac of Faith, Hope and 
Love. 

Harrell, Costen J., Christian Affirmations. 

Harrell, Costen J., The Local Church in 
Methodism (revised). 

Head, David, He Sent Leanness: a Book of 
Prayers for the Natural Man. 

Hofman, Hans, editor, Making the Ministry 
Relevant. 

Johnson, Emily Cooper, editor, Jane Adams, 
a Centennial Reader. 

Kepple, Ella Huff, Fun and Festival from 
Latin America. 

Loofbourow, Leon L., Cross in the Sunset: 
the development of Methodism in the 
California-Nevada Annual Conference of 
The Methodist Church and of Its Prede- 
cessors, With Roster of All Members of 
the Conference. 

Moule, C. F. D., A Chosen Vessel: Studies 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Part 2. 

Palmer, Charles E., The Church and the 
Exceptional Person. 

Ramsey, Paul, Christian Ethics and the Sit- 
In. 

Shahani, Ranjee, Mr. Gandhi. 

Solberg, Richard W., God and Caesar in 
East Germany: the Conflicts of Church 
and State in East Germany Since 1945. 

Talese, Gay, New York, a Serendipiter’s 
Journey. 

Unger, Leonard, T. S. Eliot. 

Vicedom, G. F., Church and People in New 
Guinea. 

Ward, Hiley H., Space-Age Sunday. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D., Key Next Door— 
and Other City Temple Sermons. 

Whittemore, Lewis Bliss, Struggle for Free- 
dom: History of the Philippine Independ- 
ent Church. 

Widmer, Frederick W., How Home and 
Church Can Work Together. 
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The Church 


VS. 


Communism 


Dramatic. 


timely film 


to be shown in theaters 


Clandestine baptism has a first-century 
atmosphere of the church under per- 
secution. 


Film’s hero, Peter Gottfried (Christian 
de Bresson) is persuasively urged by 
his teacher to go with “‘Free German 
Youth”’ organization to a Red youth 
rally in Berlin. 


A moving portrayal of the face-to-face 
encounter between the church and com- 
munism has been filmed by a Lutheran 
group. 

The picture, Question 7, will be ap- 
pearing in commercial theaters. It is 
recommended for viewing by Christians 
of all denominations. 

Setting for the film is East Germany. 
While the script was written as screen- 
play, it is documentary in that every 
episode has actually taken place in some 
form in Germany. 

The story is set in the family of a 
harried German minister who would like 
to defect to the West, but feels com- 
pelled to serve his people where they 
are—in communist-controlled territory. 
A struggle develops between the pastor 
and the local communist functionaries 
for the allegiance of his 15-year-old son. 

The climax comes when the boy must 
answer the all-important question 7 on 
the questionnaire that is the gateway to 
education and a career. 

The motion picture was produced by 
Louis de Rochemont for the same group 
that produced Martin Luther. It is of 
feature length (about two hours). 

Question 7 has been praised by in- 
dividual church leaders of many de- 
nominations. The General Board of the 
National Council of Churches has com- 
mended it and suggested that congrega- 
tions ask local theaters to. show it. 


Peter’s father (Michael Gwynn) tells 
his son that it is better to stand up for 
his principles than to compromise. 


ite 
% 





Distribution of Scripture 
Sets New Record in 1960 


The work of spreading the Word of 
God into all parts of the world moves on 
at a record pace. 

A distribution of 23,210,485 Bibles, 
Testaments, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture during 1960 was reported by the 
American Bible Society at its annual 
meeting in New York city in May. This 
marks a 32 per cent increase. 

Publication of new translations during 
the year increased by 14 the number of 
languages in which the complete Bible is 
known to have been published. 

Complete Bibles were published for 
the first time in Lamba and Congo 
Swahili, both for the Congo. In lands of 
political turmoil—particularly the Congo, 
Cuba, and Korea—the distribution of 
Scripture increased most. 


As relations between Cuba and the 
United States grew tense, the society 
took immediate steps to stockpile Scrip- 
tures there. The eventual break in diplo- 
matic relations prevented further 
shipments through regular channels. By 
midspring of 1961, Cuban demands for 
copies already had reduced the inventory 
to less than a four-week supply. 

The society increased its distribution of 
Scripture in the Congo by more than 80 
per cent with some 215,176 volumes. 
Total distribution in that area was ac- 
tually about twice that figure because the 
work in the Congo is shared with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In Korea, more than 1,000,000 copies 
of Scripture were distributed in 1960. 

In the United States, distribution to 
migrant farm workers, members of the 
Armed Forces, residents of institutions, 
and the blind was increased. 


A Prayer for New Delhi 


The World Council of Churches Assembly will con- 


Offer Methodist Tours 


Two tours in 1962 will visit Methodist 
mission work in Asia and Alaska. 

The Board of Missions conducts twe 
tours annually. Any Methodist may go 
on these trips with each individual pay- 
ing his own costs. 

The “Rim of Eastern Asia” tour will 
be of approximately five weeks’ duration 
late in the spring of 1962. This trip will 
visit mission projects in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. 
There will be stops in Alaska en route and 
Hawaii on the return. 

The other tour will include most of 
the spots of interest in Alaska. It will be 
about 12 days in late summer or early 
fall. 

In 1963, one tour will go around the 
world with emphasis on Southern Asia 
and a visit to the Holy Land. This will be 
a six-week trip in the early fall. 

A two-week tour of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands will take place in the spring of 
1963. 

To indicate your interest and to re- 
quest cost estimates and further informa- 
tion, write to the Rev. John R. Wilkins, 
Director, Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 


vene in New Delhi, India, on Nov. 19 and continue 


through Dec. 6. This prayer is suggested for use in 


What Do Laymen Think? 


A survey of commission chairmen in 
Michigan cast some interesting light on 


church services on Nov. 19 and subsequent Sundays. It 
may be obtained as a bulletin insert from the World 
Council of Churches, Room 439, 475 Riverside Dr., New 


York 27, N.Y.; 100 for $2. 


Eternal God, the Father from whom the whole family in 
heaven and earth is named, who art gathering out of every 
nation one people in Christ, we remember before thee those 
from many lands and races who this day meet at the As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi. 

As now they meet with one accord in one place may the 
grace and power of thy Holy Spirit be with them. May He 
who is the true Light be the light of their worship and their 
decisions, to the end that in their witness and service and 
unity thy people may glorify thy name in the whole world. 

We remember before thee all the churches represented at 
New Delhi, our own communion and our partners in 
obedience. As we are drawn together in prayer for those 
who represent us there, so may we be drawn by Christ into 
greater unity with one another, and by his grace become 
more faithful witnesses to that Light which is for the healing 
of the nations and the redemption of the world. 

With thy holy Church throughout the world, and with 
the whole company of thy saints, we offer thee the worship 
and service of this congregation. Keep us constant in the 
fellowship of thy family, and faithful in our calling as 
ambassadors of Christ, until all the ends of the earth shall 


see thy salvation. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with thee and 
with the Holy Spirit be all glory and praise, now and for- 


ever. AMEN. 


what laymen think about church activi- 
ties. 

Questionnaires were returned by 2,653 
persons, almost one-half of all commis- 
sion chairmen in the state. The question- 
naire asked them to list in order the five 
activities each considered most important. 
Nine choices were given. 

Results showed that attending worship 
was considered most important with 88 
per cent of the laymen listing it among 
the five. 

The other activities in order of impor- 
tance were: supporting the church 
through regular giving, seeking to win 
those outside the church, teaching in 
church school, bringing Christian influ- 
ence to bear on Christian social relation- 
ships, and the missionary program. 

The last three activities fell far behind 
the first six in the importance given them 
by the commission chairmen. Only one 
person in four listed publicizing the 
church in the local community among 
the top five activities. Maintaining the 
church building was next. 

The chairmen attached the least impor- 
tance to participating in interdenomina- 
tional activities. Only 10 per cent listed 
this in the top five, and a majority of 
those who did placed it fifth. 
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GET YOUR FREE CHRISTMAS FILM BONUS WITH A 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
And Da-Lite Challenger Screen 








GET BOTH 
AND GET FREE 





CREDIT ON 
RENTAL FILMS 


With your purchase of the Kodak Pageant 
Projector (EKC-AV-085) and the, Da- 
Lite Challenger Projection Screen (70x70 
inches) before December 24, 1961, you will 
receive $50.00 rental credit on any of the 
16mm films listed in the 1961 Projector 
Catalog—redeemable through May 31, 1962. 
Large selection of films with delightful and 
inspiring Christmas themes. For all ages. 











%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 


Northeastern 
Region 

Boston 16 

New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 

*% Teaneck, N. J. 


North Central 
Region 


%Chicago 11 
¥*Cincinnati 2 
Detroit 1 


Western 
Region 


Los Angeles 29 
Portiand 5 
%San Francisco 2 





Southwestern 
Region 
Dallas 1 
Kansas City 6 





Southern 
Region 
Atlanta 3 

x Nashville 3 





Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore 3 

x Richmond 16 


Please send me the items indicated below. 


___Kodak Pageant Projector 
—__Da-Lite Challenger Screen 


Total 


$469.00 


$62.95 
$528.95 


I understand that with my purchase of both 
the Kodak Pageant Projector and Da-Lite 
Challenger Projection Screen, I shall receive 
$50.00 rental credit on films I select from the 
Projector Catalog. 


——1961 Projector Catalog 


SEND TO 





Address 





City 





( ) State 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
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One of the most effective ways to present a Christmas message is by the 
use of films and they’ll be enjoyed even more with a Kodak Pageant 
Projector which gives extra screen brilliance to the pictures. 


Get this projector and the 70x70-1 inch Da-Lite Challenger Screen and 
receive as a special Christmas bonus credit for $50.00 on the rental of 
films listed in the 1961 Projector Catalog. Included are films for all age 
groups ... inspirational films and films for lighter entertainment during 
the Christmas season. Mail coupon at left today! 


Portable 16mm 
Kodak Pageant Projector 


Ideal for use in your church or class- 
room, this Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector has the Super-40 Shutter for 
extra screen brilliance; well-baffled; 
11-inch oval speaker; fidelity control; 
750-watt projection lamp (1,000 watt 
optional); film capacity of 2,000 feet 
in 16mm film. Permanently lubricated. 

Extremely compact projector; comes 
in lightweight scuff-resistant case with 
built-in speaker in cover. Has 8-watt 
amplifier; 2-inch f/1.6 lens with field 
sharpener; reel arms that fold into 
place; ready-for-use drive belts. 
EKC-AV-085. Transportation extra; spe- 
cify truck or rail shipment. Shipping 
wt. 37 Ibs. 


Budget terms at no extra cost 
$93.80 down; $37.52 per month 


Da-Light Challenger 
Projection Screen 


Especially suited for group showings 
of slides and films, this 70x70-inch 
portable screen may be set up in a 
matter of moments. Bright plated tri- 
pod stand adjusts to different heights. 
Flame and mildew resistant. Modern 
carrying case finished in copper bronze 
hammerloid with “push button” auto- 
matic opening. Order this fine projec- 
tion screen now! (DAL) Transporta- 
tion extra; please specify truck or rail 
shipment. Shipping wt., 25 lbs. .$62.95 


FREE PROJECTOR CATALOC contains a 
complete listing of T6mm rental films 
which perfectly supplement your 
church school literature. Also, record 
albums, record players, and projectors. 











In a Mirror, Lightly deals with the group dynamics of adult church-school classes. The 
film moves directly into a classroom situation and shows four teaching methods in action. 


Film Explores Meaning of Adult Classes 


In a Mirror, Lightly is a new film for 
the members and leaders of adult classes. 

The purpose of the film is to explore 
the meaning of adult church-school 
classes and to stimulate thinking, teach- 
ing, and learning. It portrays some of the 
techniques best suited to teaching and 
learning in adult church-school classes. 

There is no plot. The audience is 
brought directly into a classroom situa- 
tion where a learning experiment takes 
place. 

The film shows four teaching meth- 
ods: lecture, discussion, panel, and role 


playing. All of these can be helpful to 
persons in adult groups who have spe- 
cial needs to meet. 

The need for interest indicators is 
brought out in the film. It also suggests 
the need for relating methods of teaching 
to the materials studied. 

The film was produced by the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

It is 20 minutes long and rents for 
$5 in black-and-white or $6 for color 
from the Cokesbury store serving your 
territory. 





Mission Church Gives 


A tangible link between the home and 
overseas mission fields of Methodism has 
been forged through the action of a 
Methodist church and its youth group in 
Hawaii. 

The zeal of the Methodist Youth Fel- 

wship of the Kahuku Community 
Methodist Church in washing cars on 
three Saturdays made possible a $100 gift 
to the evangelistic and educational work 
on the rooftop of a Hong Kong refugee 
apartment house. 

Kahuku itself is a mission church with 
a missionary pastor, the Rev. Jack C. 
Smith of Concord, N.C. The church re- 
ceives aid through the Division of Na- 
tional Missions of the Methodist Board 
of Missions. 

Mr. Smith in sending the check wrote: 
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“We are actually in a mission church 
ourselves, but when the young people 
heard of the work at Rooftop K in Hong 
Kong they decided to be missionaries to 
others.” 


Swiss Methodist to WCC 
The Rev. Theodore Tschuy, a Swiss 


Methodist pastor, is the new Secretary 
for Latin America of the Division of In- 
ter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
an agency of the World Council of 
Churches. 

For the past three years Mr. Tschuy 
worked as director of the Evangelical 
Council of Chile. He headed the relief 
operations for the council following the 
series of earthquakes and tidal waves 
which swept Chile last year. 

A graduate of Garrett Biblical Insti- 


tute, he had previously worked for two 
years on the staff of the Immigration De- 
partment of Church World Service, New 
York, and had served as pastor of the 
Thompsonville (Conn.) Methodist 
Church. 


Film Fights Pornography 


A 29-minute film produced for the 
Loretta Young TV Series which deals 
with semi-pornographic material and the 
increasing number of sex crimes is now 
available to churches on a rental basis. 

The Accused may be rented from the 
Cokesbury Store serving your territory 
for $6. It is a 16mm _ black-and-white 
sound film. 

This is the story the film tells: 

A group of citizens, disturbed by an 
increasing number of sex crimes in their 
neighborhood, decide to attack one of the 
contributing causes: the semi-porno- 
graphic periodicals available at the corner 
drugstore. 

To focus public attention on their 
campaign, several mothers dump garbage 
adjacent to the business establishment. 
They begin feeding pigs on the site. 

The reasoning of the mothers is that if 
garbage is for sale on the newsstands, why 
not have garbage for pigs on the corner 
too? 

The PTA carries on from where the 
mothers began and develops members’ 
sensitivity to the subtle destructive force 
so close to home. 

The film is recommended for use with 
parents, teachers, and other adult groups. 
There are two restrictions on its use: 

e No admission may be charged. 
e No television rebroadcast of any kind 
can be made. 

The Accused has been placed in Cokes- 
bury Stores by the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns for church use because 
the board considers the film the best 
audio-visual available on this subject. 


Set Women’s Meetings 


Dates and places have been selected 
for the sixth Quadrennial National As- 
sembly of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service and for the Wesleyan 
Service Guild Week End following. 

The Assembly will be held May 15- 
18, 1962, at Atlantic City, N.J. The 
Guild Week End will be May 18-20 in 
the same city. 

Preparations are being made for 8,000 
women to attend the Assembly, repre- 
sentative of 1,664,000 Methodist women 
in 31,000 local WSCS groups. About 
1,000 Wesleyan Service Guild members 
are expected to attend the week-end, 
representative of 131,000 women in 
5,600 guilds. 
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Need Refugee Sponsors 


Refugee resettlement is one of the 
major programs of the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. Through it 
local churches can receive persons from 
abroad who need new homes in this 
country. 

In the past 13 years many groups of 
refugees have been helped by MCOR as 
it seeks to assist those in need. MCOR 
brings together the sponsor and the refu- 
gee. The sponsor then undertakes to help 
the refugee make an adequate adjustment 
to his new life. 

Three groups of refugees now claim 
our attention. First, the stateless refugees 
from Europe, who by political chance or 
choice find themselves without a country. 
They are often single men hoping to get 
out of the refugee camps to a life of 
greater opportunity. 

Second, there are the Dutch refugees 
from Indonesia. Visas have been author- 
ized by Congress, but sponsors are 
needed in mild climate areas where the 
newcomers find more rapid adjustment. 

Third, the Cuban refugees in Florida. 
They need resettlement opportunities in 
other states where there are Spanish- 
speaking people. There are Methodists 
among them who need our help. 

Sponsorship of a refugee not only ful- 
fills Christian commitment. It also pro- 
vides a rich and varied fellowship with 
one from another land and culture. In- 
quiries concerning sponsorships should 
be addressed to the Methodist Commit- 
tee for Overseas Relief, 475 Riverside 
Dr., Room 1373, New York 27, N.Y. 


Week of Prayer Nears 


Materials for use in observing the Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer, Jan. 7-14, 1962, 
will soon be available. 

This emphasis is sponsored by the 
World-Wide Prayer Life Movement, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

For further information regarding the 
best way to observe the Universal Week 
of Prayer, write to the Rev. G. Byron 
Deshler, who is the director of this move- 
ment. 


Students Receive Awards 


Twenty-four seminary students have 
been awarded $500 scholarships. 

The recipients, two from each of the 
12 Methodist theological schools, are 
preparing to be pastors of churches. The 
General Board of Education awarded the 
scholarships for the students’ second year 
in seminary. 

A travel seminar for the students vis- 
ited general boards and agencies in five 
cities in September. 
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Here are your new Cokesbury 
Spring-Easter Music Exam Kits 


Order 


In Advance 


Two-Week 
Examination 
Period 


FREE 


PREVIEW PACKAGES TO HELP YOU SELECT 
VOCAL SOLOS, ORGAN MUSIC AND ANTHEMS 


In these new Music Exam Kits, you will find a wide selection of actual music 
so you can see, try, and select exactly what you want for your Spring and 
Easter programs. They offer you the finest music available for your vocal 
soloist, your organist, and every age-group choir in your church. 


Ready ed anuary 


TWO WEEKS FREE 


With no obligation on your part, you may take two weeks to examine the 

music, free. Then, you may keep or return the kits or individual pieces as 

follows: 

1. Keep the complete kits and enjoy a savings of more than 20 per cent. 

2. Keep the individual selections at the list price shown on the front of each 
piece. 

3. Return the complete kits, or the remainder of the individual pieces and get 
full credit. 


AVAILABLE JANUARY 1, 1962 


Order today and receive the Music Exam Kits in plenty of time for your 
Spring, Lent and Easter programs. They will be available January 1 and will 
contain music that will create new interest among choir members as well as 
your congregation. If you have ordered our kits before, you can be sure there 
is no duplication. . 
To get the new Coxessury Music Exam Kits, mail the coupon below. B 





' Northeastern 





sure to check kits desired. 


--~Fill in and Mail Today 


Please send me: 


Vocal Solo 
And Organ Exam Kits 


Solo Exam Kit (Easy to moderately diffi- 
cult.) Collections and individual selec- 
tions of general and seasonal sacred solos 
by outstanding compilers and composers. 
(AP) 
0 Sole Exam Kit—High Voice 

postpaid, $8.50 
0 Selo Exam Kit—Low Voice 

postpaid, $8.50 
(0 Organ Exam Kit (Easy to moderately 
difficult.) A wide variety- of general and 
seasonal preludes, offertories, postludes, 
with music for weddings and funerals. 

postpaid, $8.50 


Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centers 
North Central | Western 
Region Region 


New York 11 %&Chicago 11 Los Angeles 29 
Pittsburgh 30 %&Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 — 
Teaneck, N. J.| Detroit 1 *San Francisco 2 


Region 
Boston 16 





Southeastern 
Region 
Baltimore 3 
Richmond 16 


Southern 
Region 
Atlanta 3 

* Nashville 3 


Southwestern 
Region 

Dallas 1 

insas City 6 








Spring and Easter 
Anthem Exam Kits 


(0 Easy (SAB and SATB) 15 seasonal 
and 15 general anthems which an average 
choir can sing. (AP) postpaid, $6.00 
0 Moderately Difficult (SATB) 15 sea- 
sonal and 15 general anthems for experi- 
enced choirs. (AP) postpaid, $6.00 
(0 UNISON (SA and SSA) 15 seasonal 


and 15 general anthems for treble and 
children’s choirs. (AP) ..postpaid, $6.00 


Add state sales tax where it applies 
( ) Payment enclosed 
( ) Charge to my account 


( ) Open an account in my name 


SEND TO 





Street 





) State 








National Council Explains 
Division’s Reorganization 


A far-reaching reorganization of the 
Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Jon Regier, execu- 
tive secretary of the division. 

The new structure of the division was 
established in order to better serve the 
23 participating Protestant communions 
in carrying out their common tasks “dur- 
ing a period of fantastic social, cultural 


and economic transition,” Dr. Regier 
declared. 
Reorganization was approved after 


more than two years of study and prepara- 
tion by a special committee. 

Under the new plan, two commissions 
have been created to help guide the divi- 
sion. They will be responsible to the 
executive board. 

The Rev. Galen Weaver of the 
Council for Social Action, United 
Church of Christ, has been named chair- 
man of the Commission for Co-operative 
Field Projects. Its executive director is 
Miss Edith Lowry. 

This commission will direct the field 
activities carried out by the division for 
migratory agricultural workers, Indians, 
Alaskans, and Spanish-Americans. 


The Rev. Paul O. Madsen of the 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 


American Baptist Home Mission Society 
is chairman of the new Commission for 
Co-operative Planning and its executive 
head is the Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer. 

This commission will assist member 
communions to identify the crucial areas 
of needed new program and to adjust 
old program to meet today’s urgencies. In 
so doing, it will help the member com- 
munions through their churches and 
councils to become dynamically involved 
in the mission of the church, Dr. Regier 
pointed out. 


Plan To Build Near UN 
Plans for a $2,000,000 religious cen- 


ter next to United Nations headquarters 
in New York drew a measure of approval 
from the Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns. 

In September the board approved (by 
a vote of 40 to 17) the plan of the Divis- 
sion of Peace and World Order~ to 
acquire a 5,000 square-foot corner lot at 
UN Plaza and 44th Street for $450,000 
and to erect a building of probably 13 
stories for about $1,500,000. 

The chapel, meeting rooms, cafeteria, 
and offices would be used by the divi- 
sion’s UN office in co-operation with the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service. 
Other offices would be rented to similar 


General Advance Specials 


World Missions 
National Missions 


Overseas Relief 


One Great Hour of Sharing 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service 


Race Relations Day* 


Methodist Student Day* 


TV-Radio Ministry 


Episcopal Fund 





Bishops’ Appeal for Africa § 


Administrative Funds 


General Administration 


Interdenominational Co-operation 
+t Cumulative total $1,280,150 








agencies of other churches thereby serv- 
ing an ecumenical purpose. 

The proposal still needs the sanction 
of the Co-ordinating Council. The board 
is seeking funds, but not on a church- 
wide basis because it assured develop- 
ment priority to the Washington center 
for this quadrennium. 

Construction is to start before the end 
of 1962. The board’s option to buy the 
property expires Nov. 30, 1961, and 
plans must be submitted by Dec. 15 be- 
fore a new zoning requirement would 
decrease the structure’s size, reportedly 
making it uneconomic. 

The new building would make possible 
major expansion of the UN office pro- 
gram, which now serves annually more 
than 3,800 Methodists in organized 
groups. 

Other plans were made for the 18- 
acre site in Washington, D.C. With the 
board’s approval, the Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare voted to pro- 
pose building an eight-story administra- 
tion building on a 3.1-acre portion of the 
land which adjoins a Methodist uni- 
versity, seminary, and church. An esti- 
mated cost of $2,500,000 was mentioned, 
but the starting date was not set. 

This plan needs approval of the Meth- 
odist Corporation which owns the entire 
site; the Co-ordinating Council; and the 





af es et 
September September ep % Sept. 30 
$1,139377 $906,484 «$2,317,846 $2,552,158 
471973 401,234 2 2,108,724 1,540,757 26.93 
140,167 63,746 357,238 332,076 «= — 7.04 
30,622 36,702 f 155,005 156,984 + 1.28 
11450 4,381 4 47877 57,501 «4-20.10 
10,728 6223 42,955 50,660» -+17.94 
f 6,738 5,467 : 47,213 51826 +977 
23,703 25,548 86,116 96,268 +11.79 
: 19,412 14,536 €4,527 68,625 + 635 
; 13,711 273,695+ 
194,905 «136,383 360,197 355876 — 1.20 
79,821 59,393 138670 160,372, 4-15.65 
43,993 31,761 93,915 106835 +13.76 





The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Don A. Cooke, treasurer, Council on 
World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Council on World Service and Finance 
for funds. 

The structure, as the first of several in 
a master plan, would house the several 
national Methodist boards in Washington 
as well as the bishop’s office and other 
regional agencies. Space might be rented 
to other non-profit agencies. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
the Methodist Building at 100 Mary- 
land Avenue would be sold, but the fed- 
eral government has indicated that it may 
eventually buy the property. 


To Establish New College 


The Virginia Annual Conference has 
authorized the establishment of a new 
four-year college. 

Virginia Wesleyan College will be the 
first new Methodist school in Virginia 
for half a century. To be located in the 
Norfolk area, the college will receive 
$1,750,000 from a $7,000,000 confer- 
ence campaign for building funds for 
other Methodist schools and Wesley 


Foundations. 


WCC Aids African Students 


The World Council of Churches is 
greatly expanding its scholarship program 
for African students. 

Beginning with the 1961-62 academic 
year, approximately 75 students from al- 
most every African country will be as- 
sisted by the WCC. Under last year’s 
program only 25 African students re- 
ceived aid. 

Most of the students are expected to 
study in institutions in Europe. Scholar- 
ships are being given for studying the- 
ology and for preparing for technical or 
professional work. 

The new policy followed the designa- 
tion of the next 10 years as “an emer- 
gency period” for education in Africa by 
the administrative committee of the 
WCC’s Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees. 


Editor on Missions Tour 


Edwin H. Maynard, editor of Tue 
Mernuopist Srory, left Sept. 14 on a 14- 
week missions tour which will take him 
to 15 countries. 

Major stops will include Japan, Korea, 
Sarawak, Indonesia, Malaya, India, and 
Pakistan. In India Mr. Maynard will at- 
tend the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Mr. Maynard will make a special study 
of the Chinese in Dispersion on his tour. 
He plans to write articles for Tae Metu- 
opist Story and other Methodist publi- 
cations. He will return to the U.S. on 
Dec. 20. 
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New Frontiers for the Church 


Once it is recognized that the emphasis 
on the worth of the individual—based on 
man’s sonship to God, and the brother- 
hood of all men—is a principal tenet of 
the faith bequeathed to the world by 
Christ, then the action program of the 
Christian Church takes on new meaning 
and purpose. 

Whenever and wherever the worth of 
any man is denied, or any barrier is put 
in his way of reaching out and up toward 
his full measure as a son of God or as a 
brother to every man, there is the time 
and place for the church to go into ac- 
tion. 

In these recent years we have been ex- 
amining the new frontiers of the faith 
and of the church. The gospel message 
has been given to men on every con- 
tinent and in every nation when gates 
have permitted its entry. 


Geographic Frontiers Are Gone 


No continent and few lands are with- 
out churches and without Christian be- 
lievers. The geographic frontiers have 
been demolished, we say, and the world 
is one great neighborhood where the 
teachings of the Christian faith have 
been proclaimed. 

And yet, when we consider this main 
purpose of Christ’s ministry, and of our 
ministry as Christ’s followers, we stand 
appalled at the tasks undone, at the new 
frontiers where the gospel has scarcely 
crossed the threshold. 

In our beloved America, as within 
every other geographic area on earth, 
there are phases of individual life and of 
group life in which the teachings of 
Christ, if known ar all, are almost totally 
unheeded. The faith may be thinly 
spread over the surface; it has not pene- 
trated to any depth where its potential 
effectiveness can be recognized. 

You need not look overseas, nor to peo- 
ple of another nation or language, to find 
men whose sonship to God, and whose 
brotherhood to all the human race are 
de facto unrecognized. Look within your 
own community. But look, listen, and 
understand deeper than do the camera 
and the recorder of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Are there men and women and chil- 
dren within your community—the town 
of which you are proud—who are not 
being reached and served by your local 
church? 


Are there people who are not treated 


W. W. Reid 





as children of God and as your brethren 
in the shop or factory where they are 
“hands,” in provision for. their housing, 
their schooling, their social and recrea- 
tional life, their economic participation 
and security? 

Does your church’s ministry extend to 
that immigrant group on Railroad Street? 
Is your church making its precepts and 
philosophy part of the teaching equip- 
ment of the professors on College Heights 
—the men, in whose hands we place the 
minds and spirits of tomorrow’s leaders? 

Can any one of us give a negative an- 
swer to the query, “Is my town a mission- 
ary frontier?” 


Two Main Frontiers 


Out across the world—as at home— 
there are two main frontiers of the 
Christian faith. Both are calling not only 
for the missionary set aside for the task, 
but for every layman to be a witnessing 
missionary. 

The first new frontier is among the so- 
called Christians (from lands, and mostly 
white people, where the gospel has long 
been known) who go among non-Chris- 
tian peoples, but whose actions are not in 
accord with the principles of Christianity. 

They may not profess to be Christians, 
but the people among whom they live 
judge the faith by them. Here is a vast 
area for missions and evangelism by home 
churches whose members travel overseas. 

The second new frontier is in areas of 
ideology and attitude. Here every Chris- 
tian must witness among: (1) non-Chris- 
tian religions, (2) non-Christian ideol- 
ogies, (3) oppression of races or peoples 
by governments abetted by some church, 
(4) the mind that sees goals reached only 
by force—usually by the military, (5) 
the exploiters (individuals or nations) 
who waste human life and natural re- 
sources, (6) the churchmen and others 
satishied with mediocre living and com- 
pliance with Christian principles, and 
(7) the church members who look down 
upon intellectual attainment and refuse 
to accept newly discovered truth. 

This morning I received a listing of 13 
dramatic episodes a sister denomination 
is producing for radio. 

Do not these topics for the series sug- 
gest new frontiers in which Christian 
people have concern: illness, delinquency, 
adoption, old age, cheating, feud, army, 
alcoholism, refugee, drug addiction, di- 
vorce, gambling, and step-mother? 
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New MYF officers representing youth in American Methodism are, |. to r. John Newman, 
Becky Emch, and Leslie Parish. Not shown is John Gwinn, Christian witness chairman. 


MYF National Conference Elects Officers 


The National Conference of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship, meeting in con 
junction with the North American Ecu- 
menical Youth Assembly in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in August elected officers to repre- 
sent youths of more than 39,000 
churches. 

About 200 delegates elected 
Parish of Corpus Christi, Tex., national 
MYF president. Miss Becky Emch, New 
Martinsville, W.Va., is vice-president; 
John Newman, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Christian citizenship chairman; and John 
Gwinn, Champaign, IIl., Christian wit- 
ness chairman. 

Elected to two-year terms on the editor- 
ial board of Classmate, Methodist youth 
magazine, were Miss Sybel West, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and Miss Jane Horchem, Ran- 
som, Kan. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, a former 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, told the youths that they have 
a role to play in the move toward unity 
in the Christian Church. 

Dr. Blake explained his proposal of 
last December for a union of four de- 
nominations. This plan would involve 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., which he represents, the Epis- 
copal Church, United Church of Christ, 
and The Methodist Church, and any 
other churches that are willing to accept 
the principles of the plan. 

During the course of the conference 
the MYF met with youths of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church with 
which The Methodist Church is carrying 
on merger discussions. 

Youths also heard representatives of 
the four denominations involved in Dr. 
Blake’s proposal compare their churches’ 
beliefs. Bishop Ralph T. Alton, Madison, 
Wis., represented The Methodist Church 
in the panel discussion. 

Four Methodist denominations got to 


Leslie 
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gether to discuss their similarities and 
differences in another session. They were 
The Methodist Church, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, and Christian Methodist Epis- 
copal. 

The National Conference of the Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship also made plans 
to have two workshops on human rela- 
tions next summer in support of the 
church’s four-year program for improving 
race relations. Chicago and Atlanta were 
mentioned as possible sites for holding 
the workshops. 


Youths Study Ecumenicity 


The first North American Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly brought 2,000 young 
Christians to the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor in August. 

“Entrusted with the Message of Re- 
conciliation” was the theme for the 
gathering of Protestant, Anglican, and 
Orthodox young people. 

There were delegates from 40 different 
religious groups. For some—particularly 
the Orthodox—it was the first time they 
had met with Christian youths of other 
churches. 

The delegates heard the Biblical 
theme of the assembly presented each 
morning by Canada’s Dr. George John- 
son, dean of the United Theological Col- 
lege, Montreal. Then they divided into 
small groups to study the Bible. 

Two provocative and controversial 
plays commissioned for the assembly 
were presented: Break Them in Pieces by 
Fred Myers and For Heaven’s Sake, a 
satirical musical review by Helen Kromer 
with music by Fred Silver. 

The arts were widely used throughout 
the assembly. An outdoor exhibition by 
Ed Wallowitch contained photographs of 
men, women, and children in attitudes of 
joy, despair, and work. 

Speakers reminded the delegates that 
Christianity must not be equated with 
Western culture. This was reinforced by 
the presence of 110 students from 
Europe, Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 


Methodist Information: West 


Six former Crusade Scholars who attended the World Methodist Conference shared ex- 
periences with the Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, |., of the Commission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion, and the Rev. James S. Thomas, r., of the Board of Education. Scholars, |. to r., are 
Ivy Chou, Sarawak; Betty Kwan, Malaya; Mrs. Samuel Araya, Chile; Julia Salazar, 
Bolivia; the Rev. Erik Helisten, Finland; and Akilla Bres, Algeria. 
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Corzine Fills Stiles’ Job 


The Rev. L. William Corzine, direc- 
tor of the Methodist Student Center at 
Sacramento (Calif. ) 
State College, has 
joined the staff of 
the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

He fills a va- 
cancy in the board’s 
Department of Col- 
lege and University 
Religious Life cre- 
ated when the Rev. 
B. J. Stiles was 
named editor of 
motive, the magazine of the Methodist 
Student Movement. As editor, Mr. Stiles 
is still a member of the department, 
however. 

Previous to his two years at Sacra- 
mento State College Mr. Corzine was 
associate director of the Wesley Founda- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin 


1956-59. 


Mr. Corzine 


Heads Goodwill Industries 


Horace Warren Kimbrell, a Kansas 
City (Mo.) attorney and son of a Meth- 
odist minister, has been elected national 
president of Goodwill Industries of 
America. 

The nation’s largest private program 
for employing the handicapped, Good 
will is an independent agency but re- 
lated to The Methodist Church through 


the Board of Missions. 


Carter Joins TRAFCO 


The Rev. Gene W. Carter, a former dis- 
trict superintendent from California, has 
become associate director of the Depart- 
ment of Radio and 
Television of the 
Television, Radio 
and Film Commis- 
sion CTRAFCO). 

He replaces Rob- 
ert Glazier, who re- 
signed to become 
general manager of 
the new education- 
al television station 
in Nashville. 

This year Dr. 
Carter was chairman of the Radio-Tele- 
vision Department of the Northern Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Council of Churches. 

Dr. Carter became superintendent of 
the Bay View District in 1960. Before 
that he was superintendent of the Metro- 
politan (San Francisco) District, 1956-60 
and associate professor of church and 
community at Pacific School of Religion. 


Dr. Carter 
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Previously he has served as pastor of 
churches in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa. 


McCombe Takes Position 
The Rev. John H. McCombe has been 


named secretary for Asia by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. His office is in New 
York. 

Since 1959 Dr. McCombe has been 
serving in Tokyo as fraternal secretary to 
the Japan Bible Society. 

Prior to that he was pastor of the As- 
bury Methodist Church in Crestwood, 
N.Y. 


12 Serve Home Missions 


Twelve new home missionaries begin 
their two-year terms this fall including 
Miss Jeannette Carey who was named 
“Miss Methodist Student Nurse” for 
1961. 

The U.S.-2s, as they are called, will 
serve in community centers, children’s 
homes, mission 
schools, hospitals, 
and rural parishes. 

Miss Carey who 
was awarded her 
title by the Board 
of Hospitals and 
Homes, is serving as 
a nurse at the 
Brewster Methodist 
Hospital, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The other 
eight women and 
three men are serving in the fields of 
teaching, social work, Christian educa- 
tion, counseling, strengthening rural 
church programs, and working with 
children and youth. 


Miss Carey 


Farley Takes CWS Post 
Hugh D. Farley of Chevy Chase, Md., 


has been named to the top Protestant 
overseas relief position. 

He is the new executive director of 
the Central Department of Church World 
Service of the National Council of 
Churches, 

Mr. Farley, an Episcopal layman, suc- 
ceeds retired Methodist Bishop Frederick 
Newell, who has been the acting execu- 
tive director since December. Bishop 
Newell will remain with the relief 
agency in an advistory capacity. 

One of Mr. Farley’s first functions will 
be to familiarize himself with the 41 
overseas Church World Service relief and 
rehabilitation operations. 

Methodists help to support Church 
World Service through their gifts to the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. 


Gatlin Heads Department 
The Rev. G. Weldon Gatlin is the 


new director of the Department of Area 
and _ Conference 
Evangelism of the 
General Board of 
Evangelism. 

Dr. Gatlin has 
been superintendent 
of -the Chicago 
Western District of 
the Rock River 
Conference since 
1956. He has served 
is pastor of churches 
in Texas, Florida, 
California, and Illinois. 

His honorary doctor of divinity degree 
is from College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Dr. Gatlin 


Edits ‘Florida Methodist’ 


Jack Detweiler is the new editor of the 
Florida Methodist, semi-monthly news- 
magazine of the Florida Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Detweiler is an active Methodist 
layman and an experienced newsman, 
having worked on the Tampa Tribune 
and the Orlando Sentinel-Star. 

Editorial offices have been moved to 
the new Methodist Building, PO Box 
903, Lakeland, Fla. 


Taggart Takes New Job 
The Rev. D. Cody Taggart, formerly 


the administrator of Youthville, Newton, 
Kan., has joined the staff of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes. 

His new duties are involved with edu- 
cational activities and the advancement 
of health and welfare services. 

During Mr. Taggart’s seven years as 
executive of a Methodist child care 
agency its program developed from 
custodial care at the Kansas Methodist 
Home for Children to its present pro- 
gram of serving disturbed, delinquent, 
and pre-delinquent boys and girls. 


‘Religion in Life’ Moves 


Miss Jean Hager, Nashville, has been 
appointed assistant editor of Religion in 
Life succeeding Mrs. Erminie Huntress 
Lantero of New York city. 

With the appointment the editorial 
offices of this magazine for Christian 
scholars will move to Nashville. 

The editor is the Rev. Emory Stevens 
Bucke, book editor of The Methodist 
Church. This quarterly of opinion and 
discussion is published by Abingdon 
Press. 
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Institute Seeks Teachers 


Congo Polytechnic Institute has issued 
its biggest call so far for educational spe- 
cialists. 

Indicative of Africa’s need for educa- 
tion, a special summer program of the 
institute in Leopoldville reached an en- 
rollment of 250, whereas only 90 stu- 
dents had been anticipated. 

There are immediate openings for 60 
teachers in 22 technical fields, including 
agricultural, medical, mechanical, and 
commercial, according to the Rev. Billy 
M. Starnes, Methodist missionary who is 
CPI’s international co-ordinator. 

The interdenominational school teaches 
mostly on elementary and _ secondary 
ley els. 

Only a year ago the institute was only 
a plan on paper, but now it is training 
students in Leopoldville, Elisabethville, 
Sandoa, and Coquilhatville and expects 
within five years to have 130 teachers and 
17,000 students. 

Congo Polytechnic Institute is one of 
the educational projects receiving emer- 
gency aid from the Bishops’ Appeal for 
Africa. 


Churches Help Recovery 


Food and clothing made available by 
American churches are playing a crucial 
part in the recovery of central Niigata 
Prefecture of Japan from a flood in early 
August, which killed 15 and left some 
25,000 homeless. 

Church World Service sent abroad 117 
bales of clothing donated by American 
churches. The materials are distributed 
by Japan Church World Service. 

Church World Service is the over- 
seas relief and rehabilitation organization 
of major Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches in America. 


To Consider Racial Policy 


A Central Jurisdiction convocation to 
be held Nov. 20-22 in Cincinnati will 
consider ways of aiding The Methodist 
Church achieve “racial inclusiveness.” 

Bishop Charles F. Golden, Nashville, 
head of the Nashville-Birmingham Area, 
will be general chairman of the convoca- 
tion. 

The first report of the Commission 
on Inter-Jurisdictional Relations, which 
was issued after a meeting in April, will 
be studied. 

“The convocation will concern itself,” 
Bishop Golden said, “with invitations 
extended to annual conferences and 
episcopal areas of the Central Jurisdic- 
tion by geographical units of the church, 
and with the posture of the church 
when the segregated jurisdiction is elimi- 
nated.” 
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World Service Agencies: December 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
and 
DIVISION OF PEACE AND 
WORLD ORDER 


A division of the Board of Christian Social Concerns 


The leaflet at right links the Christmas message with World 
Service information about two agencies at work for Methodists. 
The leaflet is for free distribution on Dec. 24. 


* The American Bible Society is a Methodist World Service agency. It 
represents our church in Bible distribution, printing and translating. 

Supplemental programs of the society promote reading of the Bible. 

The Bible Society co-operates closely with our missionaries. 

The society is governed by a board of managers of 48 laymen. Its president 
is Dr. Daniel Burke, a Methodist layman. The Methodist Church has men on 
both the Board of Managers and the advisory council. 

Work in the United States is administered through three regional offices. 

In the U.S. and abroad the Bible Society distributes Scriptures with mis- 
sionary and evangelistic concern. At home distribution is among depressed 
and underpriviledged groups. Abroad distribution is co-ordinated closely with 
the regular mission program. 

The American Bible Society does its work for Methodists with less than 
one cent of each World Service dollar that is divided. More than 52 de- 
nominations share in its support. 

The annual budget (1961) is $4,307,000. Needs not met by this budget 
amount to another $602,000. 


The Division of Peace and World Order, a part of the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, works in the field of peace education. 


* Coupled with education are research and action programs. Its field in- 
cludes American foreign policy, the UN and related groups, disarmanent, 
nuclear weapon control, space problems, foreign aid, tariffs and trade, im- 
migration, military policy, conscription legislation, conscientious objectors 
and the draft. 

* Bishop F. Gerald Ensley is board president, and the Rev. Caradine R. 
Hooton is general secretary. Division officers are Bishop Kenneth W. Cope- 
land, president, and Herman Will, Jr., associate general secretary. 

® In the division the staff works from board headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. It also co-operates with the Woman’s Division of Christian Service in 
maintaining a United Nations office and an extensive program of UN 
seminars in New York. 

° The field staff lead workshops and training conferences and engage in other 
peace education efforts at conference and district levels. 

° The division produces study and action literature in its field and shares 
in sponsorship of the publication, Concern. 

® The division receives just under one cent from each World Service dollar 
that is distributed. The annual budget for (1961) is $152,800. 


WHAT For more information about their work, write to the agencies, 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Division of Peace and World Order, 100 Maryland Ave. 


NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
World Service topic for January: World Missions 
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Called 
Pete 


A Louisiana 
layman brings more than 200 
persons into the church 
in two years. 


by Lona Wilson 


Pete Medak, Louisiana layman, has 
won 115 persons to church membership 
in the last 10 months. Thirty-five of these 
were on profession of faith. 

Sitting in the worship service one Sun- 
day several years ago, Pete observed the 
laymen go to the altar to receive the offer- 
ing plates for taking the tithes and offer- 
ings. 

He turned to his wife and whispered, 
“I would give this church $100 if they 
would ask me to do something like that. 
But it was a big church already rich in 
lay leadership, and there seemed to be no 
opportunity for Pete to do more than sit 
on the pew. 

When a new Methodist church was 
established in 1952 in the sprawling, 
growing area of Monroe called South- 
side, Pete found the answer to this hun- 
gering for a church in which to serve. 
The Rev. Lea Joyner, was appointed to 
serve the new Southside Church. 

The Medaks were among the first 
families to join, and under the leader- 
ship of Miss Joyner, Pete’s talent for 
Christian service began to develop. Ac- 
cording to his pastor, “Pete has been ac- 
tive in all departments from filling the 
pulpit to doing manual labor.” 

Likes to Visit 

But his first love is visitation. Here 
Pete is at his best, and his frank, sincere 
approach to a man’s responsibility to 
Christ and his Church is so logical that 
few can say “no.” 

He believes that a man finds himself 
when he finds Christ as a personal re- 
deemer, and he approaches many people 
by talking with them about their prob- 
lems. 

Once when he visited a man who was 
a problem drinker and who had never 
joined a church, Pete talked to him 
frankly about why he drank. Pete’s 
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The Medaks 


humble, sincere concern changed that 
man into one of the church’s most active 
members. 

Another time Pete visited a man who 
had incurable cancer; but the man did 
not know the nature of his own illness. 
Pete felt the urgency of winning this 
man to the church; and after they had 
talked for an hour and a half, the man 
signed a commitment card. 

Soon after he joined the church, he 
learned of his incurable disease. This 
man is dead now, but Peter will never 
forget the joy and peace the Church 
brought him in his last days. 

Pete Medak is modest about his ac- 
complishments. He gives the credit to 
others. Pete says, “Rev. Lea Joyner has 
guided and inspired me more than any- 
one else. I owe so very much to her.” 

His deep admiration of other church 
leaders has provided him with much of 
his inspiration. One of these is Bob Lay, 
who was Louisiana Conference lay leader 
for 11 years; another is his district su- 
perintendent, the Rev. George W. Har- 
buck. Mr. Harbuck calls on Pete almost 
every Sunday to fill the pulpit of some 
church in the district. In George Har- 
buck’s words, “We've struck oil in Pete 
Medak.” : 

Pete feels a responsibility to tell others 
about Christ, and how much the Church 
has meant to him and his family. He 
wants everyone to have the blessing the 
Church can give. 

Pete’s background is Roman Catholic. 
Although his early Methodist experience 
did not bid to be too productive, in the 
last nine years Pete has served as church 
treasurer for two years, chairman of the 
official board for two years, chairman of 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism for two years, charge lay 
leader for five years, and certified lay 
speaker for three years. 


He teaches the young adult Sunday 
school class, sings in the choir, and is a 
district associate lay leader, member of 
the Conference Board of Evangelism, and 
vice-president of the Monroe Juvenile 
Delinquency Advisory Committee. 


Helps Other Churches 


He is in constant demand by other 
churches to speak at Methodist Men’s 
meetings and to help organize Fisher- 
man’s Clubs. 

The whole program of visitation evan- 
gelism in the Monroe District has been 
strengthened by his efforts. 

Pete knows there are others waiting 
to be developed and he goes out looking 
for them. He goes visiting -at least one 
night a week, usually with another mem- 
ber of the Southside Fisherman’s Club, 
of which there are about 20 members. 
They get the names of prospects through 
church registration, church _ school, 
church surveys, and the Welcome 
Wagon. 

In the 1960-61 conference year, Pete 
alone won 88 persons to the church, 
which makes a total of 203 for the last 
two years. His district superintendent 
says this is more than those won by any 
two preachers in that district and a rec- 
ord that so far as he knows is unparal- 
leled elsewhere. Southside’s membership 
now totals 845. 

Pete also enjoys playing on the 
church’s softball team. A former profes- 
sional baseball player, he has played with 
various leagues, playing with the St. 
Louis Browns in 1939. Now Pete is a 
salesman for a printing company. 

He does not have many hobbies except 
church visitation, and, judging from the 
ardor with which he enters into that, it 
seems more like his other vocation. 

Mrs. Medak, who has been a Method- 
ist all her life, is president of the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service at 
Southside Church and also works in the 
junior department in the church school. 
They have two daughters: Judy, 11, and 
Pamela, 7. 

This is not to indicate that Pete is the 
only churchman in Southside Church 
working on visitation evangelism. There 
are at least five men who have each won 
25 or more for the church. 

All of these men realize the value of 
this kind of activity, and they agree that 
this program has blessed them as richly as 
those who were won through their efforts. 

Pete’s experience at Southside Church 
is a notable example of what can happen 
when dedicated laymen catch a vision of 
the potential awaiting when they visit 
for Christ and His Kingdom. 


Mrs. Wilson is director of public relations 
for the Louisiana Area. 
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new publications 
for the work of the church 


MeETHODISM AND SOCIETY IN’ THE 
TwentietH Century, by Walter G. 
Muelder. Abingdon. $6.50. 

This 448-page book is volume 2 of the 
four-volume MESTA (The Methodist 
Church in Social Thought and Action) 
project. It follows the development of the 
Methodist social conscience from the 
adoption of the Methodist Social Creed 
in 1908 to the present. 

Dr. Muelder is dean and professor of 
social ethics at Boston University School 
of Theology, where research for the four- 
volume series was conducted. The projeci 
was set up by the former Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


CurisTIAN AFFIRMATIONS, by Costen J. 

Harrell. Abingdon. $2. 

Bishop Harrell discusses basic Chris- 
tian beliefs in this 128-page book. He 
has built his book around such statements 
as “God is in contro] of His world,” “God 
is a person,” and “God has a plan.” 

This book is for all readers who seek 
to discover basic Christian afhrmations 
for their own lives. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


THe CHURCH AND THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Person, by Charles E. Palmer. Abing- 
don. $1.75. 

This paper-cover book is a Co-opera- 
tive Publication Assocation text for the 
course 130.5b. It has been developed to 
guide church workers and leaders in their 


EDUCATION 


DirEcTOR OF INFORMATION AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Methodist Board of Education 
PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn, 


Please send me: 

___. Substance and Spirit in Educa- 
tion, by Kenneth Irving Brown. 
Cloth. $1.50 each. 


Name 


Address 


just out 


understanding of the characteristics and 
special needs of exceptional persons— 
those who are handicapped physically, 
mentally, or emotionally. 

Mr. Palmer is speech and hearing con- 
sultant in the department of special edu- 
cation at Northwestern State College in 
Natchitoches, La. He has more than 25 
years of experience in the field of special 
education. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


LEARNING IN Gon’s 
LaDonna _ Bogardus. 


LiviING AND 
Wor.p, _ by 
Abingdon. $2. 

This guide for leaders in junior camps 
contains resources which are specific 
enough to help the inexperienced leaders 
feel secure in their planning, but suff- 
ciently flexible so that the imagination 
of the experienced leader will be stimu- 
lated. 

A wide variety of program ingredients 
are included, adaptable for every climate 
and camp setting. 

The purpose of the book is to help 
boys and girls come to an increased un- 
derstanding of God and the universe He 
has created and to find satisfaction in liv- 
ing in Christian ways with others. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Nor Our Own, by Richard H. Rice. 
Abingdon. 40¢. 
This elective for youths gives the bibli- 
cal and theological bases of a Christian 
view of possessions. It discusses this view 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Service DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—__— Declaration of Human Rights, 
5¢ a copy. 

—___.. To Covenant or Not to Covenant 
(pamphlet). 50¢ each. 

—___ Packet of materials on human 


rights. $1. 
Name 


Address 


for the concrete life-situations of con- 
temporary youths, especially senior highs. 
The course is organized into four ses- 
sions with teacher’s notes accompanying 
each session. It may be used with a regu- 
lar church-school class or one especially 
established to study the Quadrennial Em- 
phasis on Stewardship of Possessions. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Tue 1962 INTERNATIONAL LESSON AN- 
NUAL, edited by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon. $2.95. 

Church-school teachers who use the 
International Lesson Series will welcome 
this seventh volume. 

The 448-page book includes all the 
features of the previous editions, plus a 
new pronunciation guide for difficult bib- 
lical names. 

Features of the volume include the 
text, explanation, application, teaching 
suggestions, and daily Bible readings for 
the 1962 international Sunday-school 
lessons. Also included are articles for spe- 
cial days in the church year. 

Sixteen writers have contributed to the 
commentary. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Tue Mertuopist Sunpay Eventnc FeEt- 
LowsHip MANuat (8228-BC ). Board 
of Education. 40¢. 

Here is a manual to help you plan and 
carry out a Methodist Sunday Evening 
Fellowship in your church. 

Chapters in the 64-page book include 
“The Program of the MSEF,” “Planning 
the Program,” “Special Note to Churches 
With Few Members,” “Making Prepa- 
ration,” “Defining Purposes, Recognizing 
Values,” “Resources for the MSEF,” and 
“Steps in Starting.” 

The well-illustrated, two-color manual 
should prove helpful to Methodist Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship groups already 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


TELEVIsION, RapIO AND FILM 
COMMISSION 

1525 McGavock St. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


___. AV’s—A Comprehensive List of 
Recommended Audio-Visual 
Materials for The Methodist 
Church (catalog). 40¢ each. 


Name 


Address 


(Please enclose remittance with order.) 
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organized as well as to leaders in churches 
where MSEF is not yet a reality. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


SUBSTANCE AND SPIRIT IN EpucaTION, 
by Kenneth Irving Brown. Board of 
Education. $1.50. 


This 117-page book is the seventh in 
a series entitled “Studies in Christian 
Higher Education” published by the Di- 
vision of Higher Education. 

Chapter headings are “The Campus as 
Community,” “The Men and Women 
Who Put Education into Practice,” “The 
Vocation of Being a Student,” “The Four 
Languages of the Classroom,” and “But 
Education Is for Life.” 

The chapters originally were presented 
as the Willson Lectures at Southwestern 
University in Georgetown, Tex. 

Teachers, pastors, Wesley Foundation 
directors, and others who work with stu- 
dents, as well as those interested in high- 
er education in general, should find this 
an interesting and useful book. 


Order from: Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


AV’s. Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 
40¢. 

This useful new catalog is a compre- 
hensive list of audio-visual materials pro- 
duced and recommended by Methodist 
agencies. 

The catalog should have special value 
for those administering audio-visual li- 
braries and those conducting local church 
audio-visual programs. 

The catalog contains a subject index; 
listings of audio-visuals for different 
Methodist agencies, a general program 
correlation, conference and area audio- 


RACE RELATIONS MATERIALS 


} Y Service DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 
___. The Road to Brotherhood. 40¢ 


each. 

____. Report of Dallas Human Rela- 
tions Conference. 1 copy free, 
25¢ each in quantity. 

___. Report of Louisville Human Rela- 
tions Conference. 1 copy free, 
25¢ each in quantity. 

____. Report of Interjurisdictional Com- 
mission of 36. Free. 
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visual libraries, audio-visual suppliers; 
and an alphabetical index. 


Order from: Television, Radio and 
Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church, 1525 McGavock St., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 


Meetinc Gop TurovucuH THE EPISTLES 
oF JoHN, by Charles R. Britt. Board 
of Evangelism. 20¢, 6 for $1. 


This booklet is one in a series entitled 
“Meeting God.” It makes excellent ma- 
terial for personal and group devotions. 

The author approaches the Johannine 
Epistles in a scholarly and reverent man- 
ner. The letters are outlined first, then 
they are delineated carefully for the 
reader. The truth of these little-read let- 
ters is revealed with fresh insight. 

The author, who served as a mission- 
ary to Liberia for seven years, makes prac- 
tical applications of the truths which are 
found in the biblical material. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Tue Promises oF Gop, by Chester 
Warren Quimby. Board of Evangelism. 
20¢, 12 for $2. 


In this booklet Dr. Quimby relates 
God’s promises to our daily lives. He em- 
phasizes how sure God’s promises are and 
gives 12 examples of them. The author’s 
discussion of the condition of God's 
promises gives helpful insight to them. 

The booklet can help us to understand 
and use better the great promises of God. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


COMMITMENT DAY MATERIALS 


Q 9 Service DEPARTMENT 

Methodist Publishing House 

201 Eighth Ave. S., 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

—_— The Christian Family Doesn't 
Need to Drink leaflet. 100 for 
$1.50. 

____ Commitment check ksts. 100 for 
$1. 


____. Family covenant cards. 100 for $1. 

____ Commitment cards. 100 for $1. 

___._ The _ Christian Family Doesn’t 
Need to Drink bulletin covers. 
100 for $1.50. 

____ The Christian Family Doesn’t 
Need to Drink posters. 25¢ 
each. 

—____ Blueprint for Commitment. 25¢ 


REPORT OF THE ORIENTATION CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE QUADRENNIAL PRro- 
GRAM ON Race RELaTions (Louis- 
ville, Ky., Mar. 20-24, 1961). Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. Single 
copy free; 25¢ a copy in quantity. 
This stimulating report offers perti- 

nent answers to the question, “What 

can The Methodist Church do in its own 
life and in the community to secure bet- 
ter race relations?” 

Suggested areas of church and com- 
munity action are set forth by the two 
sponsoring groups, the Division of Hu- 
man Relations and Economic Affairs of 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns 
and the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service of the Board of Missions. 

This is a “must” for concerned Meth- 


odists! 


Order from: Service Department, 
100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
DC. 


One Great Grounp oF Hopes, by 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Westminster. 
$3.95. 

This is a significant volume, published 
on the occasion of the 1961 Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, writ- 
ten by one of the best-known American 
apostles of unity. 

Dr. Van Dusen traces the history of a 
century and a half of searching for closer 
unity among branches of Christ’s Church. 
He then relates the question to the pres- 
ent, noting especially the pressure toward 
unity from the “younger” churches. He 
then discusses prospects for the future— 
particularly the merger between the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council—a merger 
likely to be effected this November in 
New Delhi, India. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Worsuip Services Usinc THE Arts, 
by Louise H. Curry and Chester M. 
Wetzel. Westminster. $4.50. 

Here are 26 services using the arts 
for children of all ages and for adults. 
The services will be especially helpful 
for those who have responsibility for cre- 
ating worship services in the church. 

The writers stress two points. One is 
that the services are suggestions and 
guides; they should be freely adapted or 
modified to suit local needs. The second 
is that those who plan worship services 
should not fear a lack of talent in their 
church; there usually ‘is more talent than 
is first supposed. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 
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These order blanks will bring help your way. 


FAMILY PRAYER SUNDAY 


MetHopist EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 

Jesus Christ, Lord of the Family 
commitment card. 100 for $1, 
500 or more, 80¢ a hundred. 

Family questionnaire. 100 for 75¢. 

Family Prayer Sunday bulletin. 
100 for $1.50. 

—__.. Family Prayer Sunday 
heads. 100 for $1.25. 

—__.. Family Prayer Sunday poster. 
10¢, 6 for 50¢. 

—__— The Methodist (January issue). 
100 for $2. 

—____. Handbook for the Director of 
Prayer and Family Devotions. 
25¢ each. 

Jesus Christ Is Lord poster. 5¢, 
6 for 25¢. 


For Family Reading 


Jesus and Discipleship, by G. 
Ernest Thomas, 50¢, 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 

—.. The Beliefs of a Methodist Chris- 
tian, by Clinton M. Cherry. 50¢ 
12 or more, 40¢ each. 

—__._. The Marks of a Methodist, by 
Gerald Kennedy. 50¢, 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 

—___. The_ Evangelism of Jesus, by 
Mack B. Stokes. 50¢, 12 or 
more, 40¢ each. 

—._ The Teaching of Jesus for Evan- 
gelism, by Charles M. Laymon. 
50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 

—__.. A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Cope- 
land. 50¢, 12 or more, 40¢ each. 


letter- 


Check here if you want one Family 
rayer Sunday brochure containing sugges- 
tions for plans and program. Free. 


1962 Prayer CaLenpar. Board of Mis- 
sions. 60¢, 3 copies for $1.50. 

Here is a basic tool for any person or 
group in The Methodist Church inter- 
ested in the missionary cause. 

Commissions on missions, WSCS 
groups, pastors, and laymen will want to 
order one or more copies. 

This joint publication of the Board of 
Missions and its divisions presents the 
projects and commissioned workers of all 
divisions of the board. Included are ad- 
dresses of missionaries, maps, and sketches 
of missions work. 

The purpose of the Prayer Calendar is 
to remind Methodists of those who work 
for the church around the world and to 
remind us to pray especially for these 
workers on their birthdays. A world time 
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CHRISTMAS FOR CHRIST 


ServicE DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


—__— Christmas for Christ stamps. (50 
stamps on one sheet.) 4 sheets 
for $1, 12 for $2, 100 for $7.50, 
500 for $30, 1,000 for $50. 


—__. Christmas for Christ bulletin 
covers. 100 for $3.50. 


__.__ Christmas for Christ window 
posters. (13 5/16x25% inches.) 
50¢ each. 

___. The Pink Christmas Tree play. 
40¢ a copy. 

__— Parties With Punch recipes. 50¢ 
a copy. 

__—. Will Yours Be a Christmas Hol- 
lowday? leaflet. 100 for $2. 

—___. Christ and Praying Hands pic- 
ture. $1. 

Interoffice Memo (leaflet). 100 


Address 


map shows the corresponding hour at the 
mission center for which people pray. 


Order from: Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, Literature Head- 
quarters, 7820 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 
37, Ohio. 


29 Questions Apout Tarwan. Board 
of Missions. Free. 

This new booklet gives in question- 
and-answer form a comprehensive picture 
of The Methodist Church at work in 
Taiwan. It deals with background mat- 
ters such as geography, economics, gov- 
ernment, and education. 

The booklet also deals with the gen- 
eral religious situation and with the spe- 
cific Methodist picture. The publication 
will be especially helpful since Taiwan is 
one of the principal places related to the 
Chinese-in-Dispersion as a Land of De- 
cision during 1960-64. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


Cute, AN Open Door. Board of Mis- 
sions. Free. 

Written by an outstanding lay mis- 
sionary of The Methodist Church, Wal- 
lace R. Arms, this illustrated pamphlet 
gives valuable insights into the ministry 
and outreach of Methodism in Chile. 

Mr. Arms outlines the total scope of 
Methodist work and discusses in more 
detail the type of work carried on at 
such centers as Santiago, Iquique, Con- 


cepcion, Angola, and Nueva Imperial. He 
concludes with a challenge to American 
Methodists to strengthen their support 
of the mission outreach in Chile. 

This booklet will be especially valu- 
able during the 1961-62 mission study 
on “The Christian Mission in Latin 
America.” 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


A Dovuste Diviwenp. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

This leaflet tells in brief but complete 
form the story of the Methodist Invest- 
ment Fund and how Methodists can 
earn a “double dividend” by investing 
in it. 

What the Methodist Investment Fund 
is, what its double dividend is, who may 
invest in it, what the interest rate is, 
how investments are used, how they are 
protected, how to make application—all 
these questions are answered in the leaf- 
let. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


Biess Your Heart!, by R. A. W. 
Bruehl. Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
Single copy free with self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 

This small leaflet should be a blessing 
to the many persons who feel at a loss 
when visiting the sick. It is a sound, 
practical approach for sensible, healthy 
attitudes of a visitor in a hospital or home. 

The author is a member of the Rock 
River Conference. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


So You’re Gettinc WELL, by R. A. W. 
Bruehl. Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
Single copy, 10¢, with self-addressed 
stamped envelope; 100 for $8. 

The “getting well” time of an illness 
or accident is often the most difficult. 
This new booklet by a member of the 
Rock River Conference provides a simple 
and workable approach to truly “getting 
well.” 

Mr. Bruehl explores the nature of 
frustrations and means of overcoming 
them. He even gives helpful ideas for 
making this experience a beneficial one. 

Chaplains, ministers, and others who 
deal with or visit the sick will find this 
booklet a helpful item to share with 
those they visit. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Fishhooks ‘Catch’ Men 


The idea 


Io encourage questions that will 
lead to a witness and invitation, 
eg Fishermen’s Club members sponsor 
a fishhook lapel pin program. 


In its 17 years of existence the Will 
Rogers Methodist Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., has amassed an active membership 
of more than 2,000 despite a constantly 
mobile neighborhood and membership. 

Started from scratch in the autumn of 
1943, this was the first new Methodist 
church in Tulsa in 25 years. Since then a 
dozen more have been started, inspired 
by the success of the Will Rogers Church. 

Perhaps a clue to the success of this 
church may be found in the activity of 
the laymen of the church. 

“It is a man’s church and the women 
like it,” remarked a lady charter member 
recently. 

Our Methodist Men have met twice a 
month since the birth of the church. Its 
Fishermen’s Club meets and visits regu- 
larly each Wednesday night. 

The Fishermen’s Club has two projects 
close to the heart of its work. One is 
the wearing and awarding of a gold fish- 
hook made into a lapel pin. Its second 
major project is to visit each Wednesday 
night in a “prayer and action” program. 

The wearing and awarding of the gold 
fishhook came about this way. Hearing 
from a Board of 
Evangelism _ secre- 
tary that a fishhook 
in the lapel was a 
good way to start a 
conversation going 
toward a_ witness 
and invitation, the 
lay staff member in 
charge of visitation, 

B. Williams, 
asked a local jew- 
eler and member of 
our church, to make up some pins in the 
shape of a fishhook. 

Mr. Williams started awarding these 
pins to laymen who had received the 
commitment of five persons to join the 
church. 


Allowance was made for the fact that 


Gold Fishhook 
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worked 


for 


us 


the person present when the commitment 
card was signed is not necessarily respon- 
sible for the signing. Often the prospect 
has been called upon many times so none 
could say with accuracy who really got 
the commitment. 

More than 100 hooks have been given 
out, six of them to women, and more 
than 1,000 members have been received 
by this route. 

Originally the hooks were quietly 
presented without ceremony. Now they 
are presented as part of the worship serv- 
ice with the present lay director of lay 


weekly meeting in which a short 15- to 
20-minute devotion is given by a layman. 

A closing prayer recognizes that God is 
present not only with those who visit, 
but also that he touches those who are 
being sought. 

William Haines, lay director of lay 
evangelism, said: “We emphasize that this 
prayer and action program is not an ex- 
ample of what dedicated laymen can do, 
but what God is doing in our lives.” 

Many of the men who have been visit- 
ing for years have been instrumental in 
dozens of persons becoming Christ-cen- 
tered. 

Two men won to the church this year 
already have won one pin each because 
of their thorough involvement in the 
church’s lay evangelism program. 

From May, 1956, until May, 1960, the 
church received 454 on profession faith, 
748 from other Methodist churches, and 
209 from other denominations for a total 
of 1,411 new members. 

The jeweler has made some 250 pins 
for other churches located in California, 


MIDWEST CITY 
AND VICINITY 


J. B. Williams, originator of the gold fishhook program at Will Rogers Church in Tulsa, 
pins one of the fishhooks on the lapel of Dr. Robert L. Main, founding pastor of the 
church who originally took Mr. Williams into the church. The map in the background is 
the one now used by Mr. Williams in Midwest City, Okla., to keep track of his prospects. 


evangelism guiding the meaningful cere- 
mony. Previous winners of the pins are 
part of this ceremony. 

Although the pins are worn with 
honor and dignity, wearers recognize that 
they are excellent conversation pieces. 
The men and women think of the fish- 
hooks as by-products of, rather than the 
heart of, the lay evangelism program of 
the church. 

Our Fishermen’s Club’s second project 
—the prayer and action program—is its 


Texas, Michigan, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

When Dr. Robert Main, founder of 
the Will Rogers Church, returned there 
recently to preach and speak to the Men’s 
Club both he and Mrs. Main were 
awarded a fishhook. 

“They reasoned,” said Dr. Main, “that 
he and Mrs. Main must have been re- 
sponsible for at least five each of the 600 
members taken into the church during 
his service there!” 
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Letters Create Church Image 


1ca: 


Letters are an essential tool for this 
church in creating a receptive at- 
mosphere where visitors and pros- 
pects may discuss membership. 


Our church, situated in the heart of an 
industrial city and surrounded by blocks 
of tenements 90 per cent of which are 
inhabited by Roman Catholics, has ex- 
perimented with various methods of per- 
fecting visitation evangelism. 

Although prospects are hard to find 
and harder to win, progress is being 
made. Much of this progress stems from 
the letters sent before visitors call. 

These letters are sent to the “best’ 
prospects, that is to those most likely to 
respond to an invitation to profess Christ 
publicly and unite with the church. 

A carefully worded letter from the 
minister and the chairman of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism tells 
the people why they are to be called 
upon—at some previous time they may 
have availed themselves of the church’s 
services for a wedding, funeral, or bap- 
tism—and urges them to give themselves 
to Christ. A specific schedule for inquiry 
groups or the times when those desiring 
to join may be received is included. The 
letter closes by saying that “we will be 
praying for you in this important de- 
cision.” 

Visitors report that the atmosphere of 
the home is cordial toward the church 
when they call and that those receiving 
the letter are ready to talk about their 
relation to Christ. 

The letter does at least three important 
things: creates the image of a church 
that cares for persons, opens the way for 
the Evangel to work before the visitors 
arrive, and stimulates both visitors and 
prospects to pray about this decision. 

A second letter is sent to those who 
make a decision for Christ encouraging 
them to read the literature left in the 
home by the visitors, and to attend the 
inquiry groups being held to instruct 
those wanting to join the church. 

(In signing letters, our commission on 
membership and evangelism frequently 
makes use of its initial letters: C.O.M.E.) 

In an effort to make more meaningful 
the true purpose of Christmas—the com- 
ing of the Evangel—the commission on 
membership and evangelism planned a 
celebration for Christmas Day which 
they called “The Birthday of the King.” 

Letters based on this theme sent to 
the “best” prospects urged them to give 
their best gift on Christmas Day—them- 
selves. 

Persons responding to this letter wcre 
received on Christmas Day. 
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Letter writing definitely has proved 
its worth to our commission and has be- 
come an essential preparatory tool in the 
church’s kit on visitation evangelism. 

WituuaM H. Lixrns, pastor 
Covenant Church 
Worcester, Mass. 


Panel Outlines WSCS Work 


To establish greater harmony be- 
tween church officers, women were 
~ invited to tell of WSCS work at 


an Ohio district conference. 


— 


As a pastor of local churches and as 
a district superintendent, I have been 
conscious throughout the years of the 
need for a better understanding of the 
work of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service and the pastors and other 
church officials. At times there is tension 
regarding matters of finance and program. 

At our spring district conference we 
attempted to bridge the gaps by inviting 
some outstanding leaders of the WSCS 
to lead the conference in a very basic and 
frank discussion of our relationships. 

Mrs. Paul Spencer, president of the 
North Central Jurisdiction WSCS, led 
us in a devotional period and then intro- 
duced Mrs. Harvey Brandt and Mrs. 
Robert Pence, both of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service. 

In an informal panel discussion these 
three women spoke of the basic organi- 
zational plan of WSCS, its program em- 
phases for the quadrennium, and the 
various materials available to better un- 
derstand its world-wide work. 

Mrs. Brandt interpreted in a very 
graphic way the per capita giving for mis- 
sions and local church activities for the 
Woman’s Division, the jurisdiction, the 
conference and our district. 

Mrs. Spencer spoke of visual aids avail- 
able for the promotion of deaconess work 
and explained the place of the minister 
on the executive committee of the local 
WSCS. Proper procedures for the nomi- 
nating committee were made clear. 

Mrs. Robert Pence gave her report for 
the local churches after which the pastors 
and other members of the district confer- 
ence directed written questions to the 
panel for interpretations and answers. 

We commend such a stimulating pro- 
gram to other districts in Methodism. In 
this revolutionary world our Christian 
forces need to co-operate to the fullest, 
starting in the local church, if the Gospel 
is to be proclaimed effectively. 

Cuares W. Hamitton, 
superintendent 
Canton (Ohio) District 


King’s Men of the Month 


ne Ca: 
To increase church attendance and 
strengthen discipleship, 11 men are 
challenged to join a unique organi- 
zation for one month. 


Christ originally called 12 men to a 
specific, personal commitment that in- 
volved a public witness and a growing 
dedication. The Lupton City Methodist 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., a small 
congregation of 178 members, is seeking 
to apply this technique to modern Meth- 
odism. 

On the first Sunday in December, as a 
special Advent discipline, the pastor in 
co-operation with the lay leader chal- 
lenged the men of the congregation to 
join a new organization called the “King’s 
Men of the Month.” 

Specifically, the request was for 11 
men, since one of the Lord’s 12 failed 
him, who for one month would observe 
these two points: 

e Publicly commit themselves to attend 
every regular service scheduled. 

e Prayerfully attempt in faith to tithe 
their regular income for the budget. 

Eleven men presented themselves at 
the altar of the church in response to this 
challenge. They were given a gold cross 
as a lapel pin and dedicated with prayer. 

Attendance at evening worship and 
midweek prayer meeting almost doubled 
because the King’s Men often brought 
their families with them. Also, the De- 
cember offerings to the budget and build- 
ing fund were 20 per cent above the 
November level, partly because of this 
stewardship emphasis and partly for other 
reasons. Then there was a 50 per cent 
carry-over in interest as the December 
men continued their extra attendance 
during January. 

Other results cannot be directly meas- 
ured because they include an improve- 
ment in church morale and _ personal 
spiritual growth. One of the group who 
at first felt the idea would not work said 
to his pastor, “The King’s Men of the 
Month has been a real blessing to me.” 

A new group of King’s Men was 
formed for January, 1961, with a differ- 
ent company of men saying, “Yes, I'll put 
the church and the tithe first for at least 
this one month!” 

It is anticipated that this program will 
continue on a rotating basis until all the 
co-operative men have shared in it. Then 
it will be opened to the ladies and finally 
to the youths. 

After a six-month run, the group will 
disband until next Advent. 

Rosert E. Mixer, lay leader 
Lupton City (Tenn.) Church 
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» (HANKSEIVING ANO ADVENT 


Designed especially for Thanksgiving and the Advent season, The 
Upper Room for November-December 


in the November-December 


helps put these important 


issue of 


THE UPPER ROOM 


holidays in their proper spiritual setting. A daily devotional period 


will lend added significance to these days for everyone. 


WEEKLY TOPICS 

Obedient to the 
Heavenly Vision 

Building for Peace 

Evangelism: Our Task 

Prayer for the World 
Church 

Christ, the Light of 
the World 

God’s Promised Help 

Preparing to Receive 
Christ 

Our Joy over Jesus’ 
Birth 

Christ, the Light of 
the Nations 

Looking Ahead with 
Christ 


POCKET PRAYER BOOKS 


These four books make a gift that 
is deeply appreciated. Each is vest- 


pocket size and is bound in imita- 
tion leather with gold stamping. 
Contains selected prayers, quota- 
tions, inspirational verse and many 
well-loved poems of Bishop Cush- 
man. In a white gift box these four 
books are $2.65 per set. Three boxes, 
$7.50. Individual books, 75¢ each. 
$7.50 per dozen. 
A Pocket Prayer Book, prayer for 
every moment of the day. 
A Pocket Book of Power, espe- 
cially for church members. 
The Pocket Book of Hope, a spir- 
itual lift for any day. 
The Pocket Book of Faith, renews 
and strengthens faith. 


A Pocket Prayer Book (White) 
Beautiful and inspiring as a gift 
for those who mean so very much to 


COVER: Madonna of - 
i. : you. $1.00 each. $10.00 per dozen. 


the Mountain—Masih 


The Upper Room Book of 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Use these books for parties and for worship services at church, 


at home, at school, at business, and for caroling. Excellent for 
gifts by business firms or organizations or individuals. The back 
is blank for your personal message. The size: 414 by 614 inches. 
* The 20 best-loved Christmas carols 
* Familiar musical arrangements 
* Beautiful Christmas cover in red and green 
* Christmas worship services and Bible readings 


Single copy, 15¢. 8 copies for $1.00. $10.00 per 
100. Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each. 


Chetlomerhoon 


Dept. 35 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, Tennessee 
38 Editions ° 32 Languages ° Circulation 31% Million 
The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide 
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You serve your church when you see that The Upper 
Room gets into every home in your parish. Order enough 
copies for every person in your church. And remember, 
you take no risk whatsoever. You order on consignment 
the number you feel are needed. Unused copies returned 
by the end of the period covered by the issue will be 
given full credit—we even pay the shipping cost. Can 
you think of a better way to extend the ministry of the 
church? Daily worship in the home is the foundation for 
more significant worship in the church. You serve your 
church by extending its ministry through The Upper 
Room. 

Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year; three 
years, $2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one ad- 
dress, 7¢ per copy. 

Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each in lots of 10 or more. 


To: THE UPPER ROOM 
Dept. 35 

1908 Grand Avenue 

Nashville 5, Tennessee 
Please send 
copies, November-December The Upper Room. 7¢ each in lots of 
10 or more. 
. envelopes for remailing above. 1¢ each in lots of 10 or more. 


“ _ Make this a Standing Order. Send this amount for each issue 
until further notice. 
Send information about — Every Family Plan — Motel-Hotel Plan 
— Hosp‘tals — Stores and Newsstands 
— New fall catalog of books. 
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THE METHODIST STORY’s November covers are world-minded. On the 


front is Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of Philadelphia being invested as 


president of the World Methodist Council by his predecessor, the Rev. 
Harold Roberts of England, at ceremonies in Oslo, Norway. Back: A new 
high in the distribution of the Bible in India is noted with approval by 
M. Oliver Beguin (left), general secretary of the United Bible Societies, 


and the Rev. A. E. Inbanathan, general secretary of the Bible Societies of 
India and Ceylon. 





ey A total of 5.077, 412 
ee distributed... an increase 


of 1,259, 694. 







INDIA 
Distribution of Scriptures 


rose to a record high of gage 


2,119, 390. 
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